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THE CASE FOR REVOLUTION. 


Poou, Pooh! O Pooh, Pooh! I excuse this summary argument, 
used it myself, varied to suit occasion, in my days of youthful in- 
experience. I was quite right, too, treated to the argument by 
persons as inexperienced and self-sufficient as myself. I found 
few that would or could reason with me, and, being ruled by each 
other, had to adopt the argument in most general use. 

I was an interested observer of the American Civil War and 
the events which led up to it. I remember that my friends, myself, 
with a chorus of many millions the world over, pooh-poohed the 
idea of war between the North and South. What is left now to 
pooh-pooh is the ex post facto statement that the war was foreseen 
as inevitable and directed by a determination to abolish slavery. 
The North would no more have made war on the South with that 
object than Great Britain would. The South would have abolished 
slavery if it could; the majority were not slave owners, and did 
not act in the interest of the owners, but because the negro was 
dreaded, as he is still, far more as a freeman and political equal 
than as a slave. Put the case to ourselves. We do not allow 
political equality to negroes, Kaffirs, or Hindoos in their own 
countries, but if in England from a half to, in some districts, two- 
thirds of the population was negro and servile in status, would we 
have gone to war with each other to abolish slavery? “It was an 
ill day for us the day a negro was landed in America, but having 
him, we can only keep up an institution which is not ours by choice 
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but by inheritance and force of circumstance.” A Southern said 
this to me, but every sane Northern would have said the same thing. 
The South, however, was always in dread of a servile war, and its 
action was determined by a fear that fanatics in the North would 
excite if not plan one. Only persons living among negroes can 
understand what this means, and the feeling of resentment it would 
excite. The Northern people, as a whole, were not responsible for 
the war; it was the abuse showered on a high-spirited people for 
doing what they thought necessary for their security that placed 
their judgment at the mercy of their temper. There was no real 
reason for war that a cool outsider could see, but this is because he 
does not reckon misunderstanding, passion, sheer ignorance, as the 
most common reason for it. 

The reader of the first volume of Kinglake’s History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea might, without intending to pun, call it the 
history of a crime, the criminal the English Government. The 
French people are deeply concerned about the keys of the Holy 
Places, their ruler, the heir of the Napoleonic legend, wants a war 
to confirm his heirship to the throne, and the quarrel about the keys 
comes handy. The Turk, cursing the infidels and their keys, has 
his head put on the French anvil for the Russian hammer to come 
down on. The hammer on the poor man’s head, the English 
Government steps in to aid and abet the policy of the adventurer 
on the French throne. If the thing was put as a hypothesis, and 
not as an actual passage in history, a sane man would have pooh- 
poohed the idea of that Government not acting to prevent, as far 
as it could, a miserable pretext being deliberately made the occa- 
sion of a great, impolitic and purposeless war. What faith can 
we put in a Government guilty of blunders worse than crimes 
because the fruitful source of crime on crime. 

I was in Paris before and after the Commune, and, of course, 
would, on the first occasion, have pooh-poohed the idea of what I 
saw in the second ever occurring. Now I think that there was 
nothing in it that the average historical student might not have 
anticipated. The Napoleonic legend had distempered the mind 
of the French people, committed it to false ideals, and its awaken- 
ing from insanity was that of a drunkard with an aching head and 
disordered judgment. 

I have personal knowledge of the greater part of the United 
Kingdom, and, although not a native of Ulster, have resided in 
the province for forty years in an official capacity. I do not 
expect that, however, will save me from being pooh-poohed by 
every youth who has fixed convictions on the question of Home 
Rule. I do not expect again to evade the comprehensive argument 
by saying that I mean to give no opinion one way or another on 
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that question. The argument will reach me because I anticipate 
events, and nothing is easier to pooh-pooh than prophecy. But 
the retort, which deservedly cannot be too emphatic, is that absence 
of foresight and experience leaves events at the mercy of ignorance, 
settled prejudices, and excited passions. Ignorance and inexperi- 
ence is far more prone to prophecy and prophecy ill, as taking what 
is wished for as what will happen. A sane and informed judg- 
ment anticipates that untoward events, not desired, is what does 
happen because left naturally to ignorance, inexperience, and 
prejudice. If I anticipate untoward events here it is because I 
failed as a unit in a great multitude to anticipate them when they 
might and clearly ought to have been anticipated, and because I 
have every desire to turn out a false prophet. 

What I say here is not that the Ulster Unionists will offer 
armed resistance to the British Government ; I am not in the secrets 
of their leaders, and cannot say whether such resistance is deter- 
mined on or not. What I do say is that the Government should 
anticipate it as possible, as a matter of common prudence and fore- 
sight. The Government, through its members, say that it is fully 
informed as to what is going on in the province, but, if so, it antici- 
pates nothing more serious than riots in Belfast. I do not antici- 
pate any such riots; I believe they would be firmly repressed, 
though not by the official Government. The Government says that 
it is not to be intimidated; it may be allowed that its members 
personally are not to be intimidated, and yet the Government itself 
be so intimidated that it fears the consequences of acting on the 
information which it might be credited with possessing. 

Has it information as to the number of reservists and dis- 
charged soldiers in Ireland who have seen service? If not, it might 
apply to the German War Office for it; I am told that there is a 
record kept in that office of the numbers of the class in each county 
in the United Kingdom. It is aware, of course, that enlistment in 
the British Army of Nationalist Roman Catholics has been dis- 
couraged by the Nationalists themselves. Has it information to 
the effect that there are, say, 20,000 Protestants of the class in 
Ireland, the great majority of which are in the Ulster counties ? 
Has it information to the effect that from 5,000 to 8,000, say, of 
these are in and training the force which is being prepared to resist 
it? Supposing it well informed, no matter what confidence it has 
in its strength, and in the forces it has to rely on, is it justified in 
allowing a state of war to become possible ? 

The truth is that the British Government, instead of being 
strong, is utterly feeble from the form it has assumed, and it is 
conscious of its own feebleness. It could not put down a revolt of 
5,000 men in Ulster, and it is exactly that which makes revolt pos- 
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sible and probable. The most the Government could do would be to 
suppress a riot in Belfast, but it will not have that todo. It would 
have to fight, on a small scale, indeed, but still in downright earnest, 
and whether it won or lost, it would collapse. Does it really 
anticipate, as what should be anticipated, even though seeming im- 
probable, the case of Belfast being held by an armed force in revolt 
against it? I cannot endorse the statement that it would have to 
meet an army of 100,000, or even 50,000, under a condition of con- 
centration; it is unnecessary, even if it was probable. If, how- 
ever, it has made no arrangement to meet the case of Belfast being 
held by 15,000 men, most of them veteran soldiers, and officered 
by military men of experience from every part of the United King- 
dom, it is in a fool’s paradise, or else has no intention of giving 
occasion to a rising. It is in a fool’s paradise if it is, in common 
with the Nationalists, pooh-poohing the thing, making it more likely 
by scoffing and jeering at it. There would probably have been no 
civil war in America if blatant orators and newspapers on both 
sides had not put up men’s backs by a campaign of intemperate 
language beforehand. 


A strong Government, with an army it could rely on, and a 
united people behind it, would have to suppress such a revolt by 
what would be in reality the most humane way in the end, taking 
the risk of bloodshed at once, on a large scale and without 
hesitation. The British Government is far too feeble to do any- 
thing of the kind. I asked a police officer how the Irish Govern- 
ment would deal with these people. “Oh they would order us to 
fire over their heads.” The officer’s smile showed that he meant 
this as a good joke. The resolution, determination and, I am 
afraid, passion for blood would be all on one side. The 
“humanity ” of the Government would simply invite disaster at 
the outset and with even a small disaster I believe the Civil War 
would end, a chapter of Revolution begin. 


I am, I admit, under the influence of American precedents. 
Going back to the Revolutionary War we find that the revolt of 
the Thirteen Colonies was directed against the arbitrary power of 
the House of Commons to tax them. In the first instance the 
principle of state unity was not challenged, and the Secession War 
proved that America had to hold to it for herself in the end. But 
the English House of Commons allowed no judicial reference to 
limit its power, the subject had no security against anything it 
chose to do; that and the passions excited by war determined the 
declaration of independence. Since that great event the House of 
Commons, while giving up power over distant colonies, has steadily 
become more and more absolute at home, in particular in not 
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allowing judicial supervision over its acts, which the Americans 
provided by their constitution and Supreme Court, an expression 
for the reason of their Revolution. 


The recent Parliament Act was deliberately framed to sweep 
away the last vestige of control over the House of Commons. I am 
not concerned to defend the House of Lords; as an institution leave 
it to anyone who likes to defend on the grounds that it was a re- 
straining power over the other House, though a very bad one. The 
question of taxing the American colonies was one of principle to 
be decided, not by the House of Commons, but by a judge or 
judicial tribunal. The English people, and their House of Com- 
mons, had as much right to tax America as America had to tax 
England ; but a judge would decide that it was the duty of both to 
provide for necessary public service and arrange equitable means 
for the provision. But the House of Commons always placed 
itself above judicial principle and the means of asserting such 
principle. It does so now more than ever. 


The Parliament Act is in reality directed against power in the 
people. The members of a community recognise judicial principles 
as regulating their conduct to one another and make no absurd 
claim to arbitrary power collectively. But the Parliament Act 
places them at the mercy of a party or combination of small parties 
in the House of Commons. For five years they have no power to 
decide on any particular measure, no decision in view of current 
circumstances is left to them. The majority might or might not 
assent to Tariff Reform, Home Rule, the Insurance Act and so on; 
no matter how important the measure may be no power rests in 
them or in anyone else to have it referred to them. That is the 
real object of the Parliament Act—to prevent reference to the 
people or to anyone thinking or acting for them, so that any party 
or combination of parties can make any law it likes over their 
heads. The measure may or may not be all right, may or may not 
command the assent of the majority, it violates principle in not 
clearly obtaining that assent, in practically dispensing with it. 


The “ Ulster question” now means that the House of Com- 
mons must either abdicate its absolute power or else fight for it. 
The information the Government possesses must be very imperfect 
indeed if it is to the effect that the arming of these people here is a 
mere local matter. It is serious enough as such, but the Govern- 
ment is acting in the face of the notorious fact that it is more or 
less openly supported and encouraged by representative members 
of powerful classes in Great Britain, and particularly by military 
men-competent to form a judgment of the ability of the “rebels” 
to resist, and of the Government to overcome their resistance. 
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These men would certainly not risk, with much to lose, the penalties 
attaching to rebellion and treason if not sure that the Government, 
that is, the party majority in the House of Commons, would col- 
lapse at once on a collision being provoked. The House of Com- 
mons by its conduct in usurping all power in the State has made 
allegiance to the State a reductio ad absurdum. It will have 
occasion sooner or later to recognise that it has made treason and 
rebellion not only necessary but expedient and creditable by mak- 
ing allegiance to the State mean unqualified submission to the acts 
of any trumpery majority uppermost for the time being in it, the 
House of Commons itself, the repository of absolute power, being 
elected for five years on a multiplicity of issues meant to confuse 
the electorate and rob it of all real power of deciding on distinct 
measures. I have heard of majorities in an American State 
legislature reading a bill three times and passing it in the same 
sitting, the opportunity arising through the ladies having enticed 
the opposition away to a picnic. It did not matter, the Governor 
of the State vetoed the bill, and if he had not any citizen might 
have gone to the Supreme Court and have it declared unconstitu- 
tional. All the same unprincipled majorities do these kind of 
things even in the face of restraint. They are always girding 
at and trying to evade the restraint ; what they would do wanting 
it is unimaginable. 

It is sheer stupidity in the House of Commons not to see that 
the resistance of Ulster is at bottom to its absolute power, just — 
as the resistance of the American colonies was. It is sheer stupidity 
in it not to see that the resistance is an expression of revolt in the 
whole kingdom, an expression of alarm at the insecurity attending 
the incalculable exercise of the power it has usurped by de- 
luding the people by the idea that it represents them—it !—an 
assembly of men scrambling for power, place, titles, the gratifi- 
cation of personal vanity, at least so much so that the people are 
ripe for revolt against it, profoundly distrust its conduct as their 
agents. I.am only reproducing what I hear every day in Ulster, 
have heard for years. Just now for instance I hear comments on 
the proposal that the leaders of the two great parties. should con- 
fer and settle the “ Ulster question” between: them. No wonder 
a civil war should occur when the House of Commons in agreement 
or disagreement assumes the arbitrary power of settling the fate of 
a million people as if they were cattle. But no civil war will occur 
except as a spark firing a magazine. Millions are now alive to the 
fact that the fate of the million to-day may in turn be their fate 
to-morrow. An émeute in Ulster would be the signal for a revolu- 
tion in the United Kingdom directed against the absolutism of the 
House of Commons. The revolt in Ulster will be no émeute, no 
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riot, but a rising similar to that which placed William III. on the 
throne, aiming at reconstituting the House of Commons so as to 
prevent it acting as a tyranny as fatuous and imbecile as that of 
James II. If this is not now the deliberate design of the men who 
in Ulster and the whole United Kingdom are organizing armed 
resistance in the province the course of events will very soon com- 
pel them to adopt it; they cannot leave the House of Commons the 
power to punish, ostracise or injure them, and it could be trusted no 
more than James II. 

I am writing in no spirit of hostility to the Nationalist 
majority of the Irish people; I sympathise with their traditional 
feelings, and to some extent with their aims and aspirations as I 
understand them. I would not, however, take as a gift from the 
absolutist British House of Commons an absolutist Irish House of 
Commons. The proper party to construct an Irish State constitu- 
tion are the Irish people, retaining in their hands by means of a 
referendum the power of adopting or rejecting the propositions 
submitted to them, the only restriction on the power being that the 
constitution should, as in the United States, be in conformity to 
the imperial policy. It will be said that the minority of one-third 
could not be brought to agree with the two-thirds majority. 
Whether that is the case or not they would have the opportunity of 
agreement left open to them and might settle on terms. Under the 
proposed arrangement the British House of Commons or the present 
party majority in it dictates terms to both sides, and an Irish 
executive with no armed force of its own would have to rely on 
British bayonets to enforce its authority on the minority. But 
British bayonets mean the British people and executive ruled by 
the majority uppermost for the time being in the House of Com- 
mons, and by the temper of the British people. The condition 
would prevent me for one being a Nationalist. The aiternative is 
that, failing an amicable agreement, one side should be left to con- 
quer the other, which again would lead to British intervention ; that 
comes in at every turn if an Irish constitution is a forced one, the 
exertion of force residing in a foreign absolutist body. No people 
ought to be more sensible of the nature of such a body than the 
Irish. In 1800 an act of legislative union with Great Britain 
might have commanded the assent of the great majority of them if 
based on perfect religious equality and representation according 
to population and revenue, conditions intelligible to them. The 
acual measure, carried by the grossest corruption and bribery in 
their “ native” Parliament without reference to them, evidences 
the spirit and motives which actuate alike every absolutist body of 
the kind. However much the union. might be in the interest of 
Ireland, the assumption of arbitrary power by a party in the House 
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of Commons to settle her fate was bound to deservedly incur the 
lasting resentment of her people. The corruption of the party 
only added infamy to its usurped power; it would have been all 
the same had it been actuated by high principle. The Irish people 
were never called on, never given any opportunity, to pass judgment 
on the Act of Union. The illiterate and ignorant peasant might 
be all that was said of him, he was on an infinitely higher moral 
level than the venal and unprincipled House of Commons which 
exercised arbitrary power over him, and he only showed the spirit 
of the freeman in consistently, as far as he could, resisting and re- 
senting a tyrannical proceeding. 


The position, however, binds the Irish Nationalist majority to 
respect the motives of those who propose armed resistance to the 
British House of Commons, now more absolute than ever it was, 
and confident of success in doing so. The enemy of both has 
been and is an absolute House of Commons whether British or 
Irish. The Ulster unionists resist the absolute British House of 
Commons because it proposes to arbitrarily establish an absolutist 
Irish House of Commons restricted only by a Poyning’s law leav- 
ing it dependent on the British House. It is obvious that this 
restriction would incessantly operate if the Irish House, confronted 
with a powerful hostile minority, had to rely on the British Govern- 
ment to maintain its authority, a reliance which could not be 
depended on. The Irish House if it was allowed to organize a 
Nationalist army might overawe the Unionist minority, but it 
could not do so without turning that minority into a British 
majority. I would not care, however, to answer for what the hot- 
heads on both sides would do; there is no folly, no crime they 
would not be guilty of if the form of an absolutist House of Com- 
mons gave them arbitrary power even momentarily. 


If the two sections of the Irish people could be brought to 
trust and respect each other they would agree in repudiating 
the right or competence of the absolutist British House of 
Commons to frame a constitution for them. The old Irish House 
of Commons had no right to pass the Act of Union by its arbitrary 
fiat, the British House of Commons has no right to dissolve it in 
the same way without immediate and direct reference to the Irish 
people. If the principle of an Irish referendum was once conceded 
the ground would be cleared for an amicable agreement between 
the two sections. The Ulster unionists do not want a separate 
Ulster which would mean separation from the southern unionists. 
The proposal to exclude Ulster is only intended to defeat the pre- 
sent Home Rule Bill, and most Nationalists, I believe, would prefer 
leaving things as they are to splitting Ireland into two states or 
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making four or five of its best counties part of Great Britain. To 
reach an agreement the Nationalist must as a first step concede to 
Ulster the right, which to their credit they have ever claimed for 
themselves, of resisting being disposed of by an arbitrary House of 
Commons. Both alike hold that their allegiance is due to the 
State and that the State is not a party majority uppermost for the 
time being in the House of Commons. In this respect Ireland and 
the American colonies were on common ground. But the absolutist 
British House of Commons has now in the United Kingdom far 
more powerful enemies than the Irish Nationalists and Unionists 
put together, standing on the same ground. For the moment the 
objective here is the Home Rule Bill; the objective in the United 
Kingdom is the principle represented in that measure. There are 
indications in the support the organization for armed resistance in 
Ulster is receiving from every part of the United Kingdom that 
that resistance will be made the occasion for a revolution directed 
against the power of the House of Commons and aimed at placing 
the power under expressly stated conditions. I may be pooh- 
poohed saying that the first trivial act of war will be the signal for 
removal of the venue from Belfast to Westminster, but only by 
those who excuse their want of foresight by saying that it is the 
unexpected that happens. 


The Irish Nationalist is bound by historical precedent to accept 
the principle of limiting the powers of a House of Commons 
whether British or Irish. For over a century Ireland has been 
under a system which he insists was forced on it by the arbitrary 
power of an Irish House of Commons. Both as a matter of 
principle and political expedience he should not consent to the exist- 
ing system being changed by similar arbitrary action on the part of 
the British House of Commons. He ought to be able to understand 
that the Ulster people resist as a matter of principle such action, 
and being placed under an absolutist body created by that House 
without direct reference to the Irish people as a whole. He will 
allow that it is not expedient for the two sections of the population 
to venture on a civil war to decide the mastery ; such a war, even if 
possible, would not be decided by numbers. Still less expedient 
would it be that, taking an absolutist Irish House of Commons 
from the British House, he would have to rely on the British execu- 
tive and people to enforce its authority on a hostile minority not 
stopping now at defying the British power itself, confident of its 
feebleness. 

This means not that he should give up his aim, but that he 


should make the mode of attaining it accord with his own principles. 
The British House of Commons learned something when it lost the 
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American colonies by its arbitrary action; it learned to leave to the 
oversea British States the framing of their own constitutions, as 
Congress does those of the American States. Subject to the unity 
of the United Kindom, necessary in the face of the great military 
European powers, the Irish people should be left to frame a con- 
stitution for themselves and not have one arbitrarily imposed on 
them. They might not at present succeed in framing one, but once 
the principle for which the Ulster people are contending was con- 
ceded, they would probably freely yield to their countrymen what 
they would never willingly yield to an arbitrary power, whether 
British or Irish. 


The sanest section of the Irish Nationalists, while firmly 
adhering to their aim, recognizes the dangers attending the enforce- 
ment of an arbitrary act of the British House of Commons, but 
that body seems quite blind to the case for revolution threatening 
itself in the United Kingdom. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT. 
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LOCAL GUIDES AND SCOUTS FOR 
HOME DEFENCE. 


COLONEL DAVIDSON’S SCHEME OF 1001. 


PERHAPS there is no more striking instance of the slow growth 
of even the best considered schemes which depend for their fruition 
on the corporate action of the community, than the neglect of the 
voluntary movement initiated by Colonel W. L. Davidson, C.B., 
more than a decade ago. In 1901 “ Army Corps and decentraliza- 
tion ” was the motto of the War Office under Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
and though the Sixth Army Corps was never formed, Colonel 
Davidson, in that year from his headquarters at York and with 
the support of the General Officer Commanding, made a vigorous 
effort towards decentralization. He not only thought out a 
scheme for organizing the manhood and youth of the country 
for home defence, as auxiliaries to the Army and Navy, but took 
the practical step of putting the scheme into operation; yet, 
more than a decade has passed before the great importance of 
Colonel Davidson’s proposals has been officially recognized. 


In October of Jast year, Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, K.C.B., 
Secretary of the Army Council, issued a circular in which it was 
announced that the Council had decided to allow County 
Associations to raise Corps of Guides as part of the Technical 
Reserve on lines practically identical with those of the scheme 
introduced by Colonel Davidson in 1901. We may be grateful 
for this recognition of the value of Colonel Davidson’s initiative, 
but it only goes so far as giving permission for the raising of 
Corps of Guides. Lest the matter be allowed again to slumber 
for another decade the scheme of 1901 should be considered in all 
its important bearings on the security of the country, and if this 
be done we may hope that what the County Associations are now 
permitted to do will ultimately be recognised as an obligatory 
duty on the Government in connection with national defence. 


The country is honeycombed with thousands of men who have 


led adventurous lives, in the Army and Navy, in India, the United 
States, or in our many Colonies and Dependencies. These men 
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represent a body of manhood not to be surpassed in any other 
country. They might never become members of the Territorial 
Force, and many, if not most, would be past the age for joining. 
It is historical that 40,000 Boers of like character were able to 
hold out for nearly two years against 240,000 picked troops. It 
is, therefore, not difficult to realize that some thousands of Guides, 
organized in local commandos, would form an addition to our 
Regular Forces which would make this country practically safe, 
provided the food supply be secured. Colonel Davidson’s Guides 
contained the germs of not only the Boy Scouts but the Motor 
Corps and the National Reserve, and the whole movement is so 
important to the safety of the country that its history should be 
known throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


The first step taken by Colonel Davidson after taking over 
the command of the Royal Artillery in the North East District, 
in 1901, was the issue of a circular from the Headquarters Office, 
York, in which he submitted a scheme “for seeking out and regis- 
tering, in every small section, the names of residents who may be 
willing to act as Guides to His Majesty’s Forces, in the event of 
manceuvres being held on a grand scale in their districts. It is 
needless to say that the services of such a body of men would be 
invaluable in the case of this country being threatened by a 
foreign power. They would act (1) as Guides, to show the 
shortest and best routes, artillery positions and the approaches 
thereto, hidden lines of advance, etc., etc., and to watch possible 
landing-places. (2) As Despatch Riders. (3) As Guides to, and 
in charge of local civilian transport. They would live in their 
homes and be liable to no military service except when acting as 
Guides.” 


Colonel Davidson devoted himself to the work, and brought 
the whole question before the Royal United Service Institution 
on March 26, 1903, at a meeting presided over by the late Major- 
General Sir J. E. Ardagh, K.C.M.G. In an exhaustive paper 
Colonel Davidson referred to the reserve strength of the country 
as practically effete for want of organization. He gave a summary 
of historical facts bearing on the problem of national defence and 
said: —“One fact forces itself upon our notice, namely, that 
whenever this country has been invaded, or in actual danger of 
being invaded, the tendency has been to depend on local levies and 
local training. In the old days every county was divided into 
wards, wapentakes or hundreds. We had the same tendency in 
the Parish training, at the time of the Spanish Armada; again a 
hundred years ago, and it is interesting to find it recur in 1859.” 
Reference was made to articles on European Peace, National 
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Strategy, Conscription and Volunteering, which had then recently 
appeared in the press. None of them were conclusive and Colonel 
Davidson said in this paper in 1903 that we should never “ arrive 
at even a sound judgment on this question until we have a Council 
of Defence, independent of party, to think out the combined 
strategy of our naval and military forces, and to place their con- 
clusion before their countrymen—who will then readily give the 
power to carry out what was needful.” It was not till the 
following year that Mr. Balfour started the Council of Imperial 
Defence. 


The result which followed the issue of his circular led Colonel 
Davidson to the conclusion that there were thousands able and 
willing to learn enough to make them most valuable defenders 
of their country. The novelty of the proposals made, their im- 
portance to the security of the country, and the remarkable 
developments which have since taken place in the movement 
should lead to a careful study of the paper read at the United 
Service Institution on March 26, 1903, and the discussion to which 
it gave rise in which the following took part :—-The late General 
Sir A. B. Palmer, G.C.B.; Admiral Sir N. Bowden Smith, K.C.B. ; 
Lieut.-Col. A. P. Humphrey; the present Earl of Fortescue; 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. Tippet; Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey ; Major-General 
C. E. Webber, C.B.; Mr. T. Millar Maguire, LL.D.; Major A. D. 
Seton ; and the Chairman. 


General Webber’s remarks on the usefulness of unarmed men 
have an important bearing on the Guides and Scouts movement. 
He said : —“ I do not think many people have realized the differ- 
ence between drilling a man in what is called physical drill, the 
A.B.C. of discipline, and teaching him to us weapons with which 
he may hit an enemy at 1,000 yards if fired from the shoulder, 
or at 10,000 yards if fired from wheels. If you let people think 
that a man can be taught to do that easily, and apply it tactically, 
you are only doing what will paralyse you in future warfare, and 
following a policy which will inevitably end in the failure of the 
country that adopts it. A few men who can shoot well are worth 
any number who can shoot indifferently. In this room a fortnight 
ago, I described to you how you can employ 3,000,000 in this 
country without rifles to assist in the defence of the country, and 
believe I included something like 20,000 or 30,000 Scouts or Guides, 
the very men you want. I doubt if the usefulness of a Scout is 
improved by his carrying a rifle.” Colonel Davidson, in replying 
to the discussion, said he agreed with General Webber that there 
are thousands of men who would be of use although they never 
carried a rifle. 
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The work begun by Colonel Davidson in 1901 was so success- 
ful that within a few months he had Chief Guides in most of the 
North-East counties, with some 1,000 Guides signed on in the Petty 
Session divisions along the coast line. This was, it must be 
remembered, before any idea of Motor Corps or Boy Scouts had 
been mooted in any other quarter. General Sir R. Baden Powell’s 
Boy Scout movement was started in January, 1908. The scheme 
of 1901 was all inclusive, comprising a register of trained men who 
had left the Army and Navy, in addition to the adult civilian 
Guides and Scouts (the National Reserve was only begun in IgI0). 
The scheme of 1901 received the commendation of Colonel Cowan, 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, Colonel (now Sir 
F.) Benson, of the Adjutant-General’s Department, and Sir E. W. 
D. Ward, now Secretary to the Army Council. In March, 1903, 
the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) expressed his appreciation 
of it on its being unofficially presented to him and asked that it 
might be submitted officially. This was done, but in January, 1904, 
the War Office could not see its way to proceed further with the 
matter. 


Fortunately the country has shown some appreciation, and in 
spite of the failure of the War Office to give any official recognition 
until October of last year, Local Guides and Boy Scouts are now so 
well organized that the movement has evidently come to stay, and in 
the near future must become an even more important feature in our 
national defence. Earl Grey was greatly interested in Colonel 
Davidson’s scheme and his interest continued after he entered 
upon the Governor-Generalship of Canada, where he found it had 
the warm approval of General Lake of the Canadian Militia. 


The remarkable Review by the King in June of last year in 
Hyde Park, when 17,000 men of the Reserve were paraded before 
His Majesty, was evidence of the practical utility of the proposals 
of 1901 so far as the trained men are concerned. The form 
issued by Colonel Davidson from York had a special reference to 
those who had at any time served in any branch of His Majesty’s 
Forces. If this alone had then been backed up by the War Office 
there would by now have been a registered National Reserve of 
probably a million trained men who had served in the Army or 
Navy, living in their own homes, but ready for mobilization in 
case of need. 


Let us hope that the hundreds of thousands who are in no 
way connected with the Army or Navy, but are able and willing 
to qualify themselves for taking part in the defence of their 
country, may soon be organized upon some such scheme as was 
before the Royal United Service Institution in 1903 ; the manhood 
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as Local Guides, the youth as Boy Scouts. For the Government 
to announce that “ County Associations are authorized to proceed 
forthwith with the formation of Corps of Guides on the principle 
outlined above” is not enough. If the force available is to be 
fully utilized for the defence of the country the movement must 
be encouraged and financed by the Government. Certainly it is 
the duty of the State to encourage this movement, it is essentially a 
national work and should not be left to private enterprise, for it is 
one of the primary functions of the State to see that the safety 
of the country is made as secure as possible. ji 


MARK H. JUDGE. 











DeceMBER. 


WHAT HAS BEEN: A STUDY 
IN TARIFFS. 


UI. 


IN two previous articles the vitality and success of free trade prin- 
ciples have been illustrated by examples taken from the experience 
of the tin plate trade in Wales, and that of shipping in the United 
Kingdom, as compared with that of America. The peculiar case of 
German shipping has been expounded by the examples of the 
free ports of Hamburg and Bremen, comparatively to that 
of their own Empire as a whole. The statistics taken from official 
sources confirm the arguments adduced that free trade, unrestricted 
commerce, is the better system for all concerned. 

In attempting a third article on the subject I do not intend to 
load it with many figures, but to bring forth certain examples from 
the long past history of economics spread over centuries of ex- 
perience. In approaching this part of the subject let me make a 
few prefatory remarks. 

To all students of history who have dipped into that of 
economics, it must have been apparent that the writers upon this 
subject have been legion, and that perhaps the Italians have been 
most prolific in voicing the subject. This especially was the case 
when periods of depression and misery have prevailed. In the 
fifteenth century “ The saying that hunger is the principal cause of 
riots and rebellions occurs constantly in the writings of the period.” 
(Nys). It has been the experience of all history, and when the 
ravenous wolf of hunger seizes a mob it becomes a wild beast 
without soul or conscience. The great Sully told his master so on 
a memorable occasion. Adam Smith fixes the Minimum Wage at 
starvation, but shows the employer the futility of it in his own 
interest. Carlyle forces the same argument in his “Past and 
Present.” Indeed, it is the keynote of that epochal book. How, 
then, to avoid such a contingency in public life is the central object 
of all economics; and therefore has been the theme of the publicists 
and the object of wise statesmen in all ages. One striking instance 
which will occur to every student of history was that of supplying 
the populace of Rome with grain at the expense of the State, during 
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the Empire. Another was that of the Annona adopted by the 
Italian cities in medieval times. It was a generally adopted theory, 
on the Continent, that it was the duty of those in authority to keep 
the community supplied with an abundance of food. 

The next reflection I make is this: Antoine Montchrétien 
(1576-1621) seems to me to be the founder of the best ideas we have 
of political economy. “In his concept of it, labour is regarded as 
the chief source of a people’s wealth; he preaches competition, 
desires the division of labour, opposes luxury and commends trade, 
which joins and unites in amity the peoples parted by wide- tracts 
of land or sea. One sentence expresses his ideas exactly—want is 
the source of commerce, and necessity its law. In his eyes, the 
kingdom which can supply its own needs is always the richer, the 
stronger and the more formidable” (Nys). This was a new doctrine 
for his time. 

In the third place, among the welter of so many writers on 
economics who have endeavoured thrcugh the long lapse of cen- 
turies to enlighten and inspire their contemporaries, there are a 
great variety of conflicting opinions, but not much grasp of facts. 
The prevailing idea appears to have been the root error of the 
selfish human being who thinks that he can best serve his own in- 
terest by despoiling his neighbour. Notwithstanding the teaching 
of the New Testament the same old devil of destruction seemed to 
animate the people of the Earth from the Roman invasions, fol- 
lowed by those of the Goths, and Huns, Normans, Saxons, the 
Crusades even, down to the modern battles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the same Anti-Christian spirit seems to have possessed the 
people. Now-a-days the best and most influential opinion is con- 
trary to that old-time passion for destructive warfare. If we trade 
with our neighbour, whether at home or abroad, we are both 
benefited by the exchange of goods. What he grows or makes, 
and we cannot, he transfers for a consideration; and so on vice 
versé. But it has been one of the hardest things to educate the 
people, however civilized, up to the practice of this simple, but 
beneficent principle. Hence it has been that throughout the ages 
the policy of free trade has been overshadowed by its daring, selfish, 
and destructive rival. For example: “At Naples a liberal ex- 
periment was tried in 1471, freedom of trade being allowed to 
foreigners, as well as to natives, without the imposition of a duty. 
But the attempt did not last long; and Diomede Caraffa praises 
King Ferdinand for having re-established the mono polising of the 
crops by the State and its fixing their sale price” (Nys). 

After this preliminary canter let me proceed to adduce a few 
well authenticated historic facts. Professor Ernest Nys of 
Brussels, in his comprehensive work, “ The History of Economics,” 
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states that the illustrious teacher of Antioch—Libanius— sets forth 
the divine will as shown in the fact of commerce in the following 
pithy sentence—“ inasmuch as, in His unlimited solicitude, the 
Creator of heaven and earth has not willed it that everything 
should be found only in a single country,” etc. 

Following up this idea, “ the ancient publicists based definitely 
the duty incumbent on men to dispense advantages and accept 
them in return. Thus, in their opinion arose what is called the 
freedom of trade among the nations—that is to say, the right of 
entry, residence, and trade in a country.” But McCulloch, in his 
Dictionary of Commerce, gives us older examples still, for he 
enumerates Phcenicia and Greece as possessors of those “ free insti- 
tutions ” which contributed so much to the expansion of trade and 
commerce in the olden time before the Christian Era began. He, 
also, might have instanced the case of Carthage, the most powerful 
and successful colony founded by the Pheenicians. Taking, how- 
ever, first the case of Pheenicia it will be remembered how the 
prophet Isaiah signalises Tyre as the Crowning City whose mer- 
chants are princes and whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth. This honourable people inhabited only a strip of territory 
—about two hundred miles of coast line and an average of about 
twenty inland, hedged in by the mountains of Lebanon and 
Bargylos. There was a number of independent cities of which 
Tyre and Sidon were the chief. Only the loose tie of a common 
interest held them together: it was a species of Home Rule, but less 
binding than that of the U.S. America. Tyre, which was some- 
times called the daughter of Sidon, was founded 2750 B.C. accord- 
ing to Herodotus, so that, it is reasonable to suppose, this extra- 
ordinary and enterprising maritime people must have continued 
their fleets and commerce for a period of nigh three thousand years, 
for it was only about the fourth century B.C. that their trade and 
shipping were absorbed by Greece, after Tyre was captured by 
Alexander the Great. From the fifteenth century B.C. they were 
the carriers of the world’s trade from Babylon to Egypt; and, 
from the Indus in the east to Cornwall in the west. Various relics 
of them have been found in the latter country. I have seen one 
interesting item—a coin of Micipsa, King of Numidia, B.C. 148-115. 
It was found at Carn Brea, Cornwall, and presented to the Truro 
Museum, by Mr. Howard Fox in 1894. Numidia was a Cartha- 
ginian colony, and Carthage was founded by the Pheenicians. 

The language of these people was Hebraic as proved by the 
Moabite Stone at the Louvre. Their origin was Semitic, and 
doubtless that blood influence had much to do with their “ traffick- 
ing” capabilities. From these facts it is fair to assume that this 
interesting and “ honourable” people were free traders. With each 
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other they lived in harmony; and, for a period of centuries, they 
were the foremost naval and commercial people in the wide world. 
Their policy of founding independent colonies with whom they 
could trade; the absence of concentrated military force; and the 
success of their trading enterprises, indicate clearly that it was only 
by means of freedom from commercial shackles of all kinds that 
this success could have been achieved. 


The same remarks would apply, more or less, to their maritime 
followers—Carthage and Greece. But each in turn went down 
before the envious, selfish, demoniac element of destruction-em- 
bodied in the military tyrannies of Macedon and Rome. 


In a very rough way we have seen the manner in which free 
trade and free institutions prevailed in ancient times. Let us now 
glance at more modern times. Professor Nys says that “in Flan- 
ders the principle of freedom of trade was generally accepted in 
regard to cereals. Some variations from it are found, but this 
general tendency is shown clearly enough,” and, again, “ The in- 
structions of the deputies from Bruges to the States-General at 
Alost were precise. They were to vote for the freedom of trade in 
foreign grain, and for fixing the price of the home-grown product 
in such a manner as not to hamper importation, seeing that the 
production of the country could not meet the wants of home con- 
sumption.” 


This was in 1482. In the next century exportation was often 
forbidden. In the seventeenth century the government regulated 
the customs all through the Spanish Netherlands, but its decisions 
were dictated by powerful neighbours, especially the United 
Provinces. To understand this question aright it would be neces- 
sary to go into the complicated relations which have existed from 
time to time between the Dutch and the Belgians. They have been 
united and disunited, and, together, have fought out one of the 
most strenuous pages in the history of Europe, when invaded by 
the Spanish of one time, and by the French at another. In our day 
they are again divided into two kingdoms—the Belgian and the 
Dutch or Netherlands. The former are of two races—the Flemish 
in the North, and the Franco-Gaulish race in the South. The Dutch 
are more homogeneous, being of Teutonic origin mainly. Their 
territory has sometimes been called the Low Countries, as it is 
mostly retrieved land, partly below the sea level. Such a people 
are unconquerable. Having overpowered nature, is it possible for 
puny man to prevail against them? And so it was found. My 
much-revered authority—Ermest Nys—says that “ freedom of trade 
was in the United Provinces the ancient idea—duties imposed be- 
ing considered an evil. . . . Prohibitive measures elsewhere intro- 
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duced without exciting opposition were in Holland resisted. So 
early as 1551 Amsterdam made an outcry, because, during a time 
of war at sea, the Government held as contraband, pitch, tar, leather, 
and masts.” They welcomed foreigners to settle, and numbers of 
political refugees from tyranny found refuge in Holland. In the 
year 1615 Montchrétien passed this splendid eulogium on Holland : 
“ Never has a State done so much in so short a time; never have 
principles so feeble and obscure made such great, evident, and rapid 
progress. It was three hundred years before Rome expanded be- 
yond her own territory, and within five-and-twenty Holland has 
made her name and arms known as far as China; all lands are open 
to her by sea.” Professor Nys says that these words are not exag- 
gerated ; and, he adds, the result, thus eulogised, is mainly owing to 
free trade, which is the fundamental maxim of Dutch politics. 
About that time our own Sir Walter Raleigh wrote about the port of 
Amsterdam, which, he said, is never without 700,000 quarters of 
corn, none of the growth of Holland; and a dearth of it in any 
other part of Europe, say, for one year, enriches Holland for seven 
years. Why? Because the great Dutch port became an entrepét 
for Europe, and was able to supply the wants of the hunger-stricken 
people of any other division of it. In the course of a year and half 
the Dutch had carried off from English ports, he estimates, grain 
to the value of about two millions sterling. At present value, that 
would mean about ten millions. The value of wheat imported into 
the United Kingdom was 46 millions in 1912, oats and barley 14 
millions. That would be equivalent to go millions for a year and a 
half. But this importation of grain into Amsterdam, mentioned by 
Raleigh, was only from one country. What about the quantities 
that must have been imported into the Dutch port from the neigh- 
bouring nations of Europe? It would not be an unlikely thing if 
four times the amount was added to the British quantity. In 
that case we have Amsterdam doing, in the 16th or 17th century, 
about half as much in value, in the grain trade, as we are doing now, 
as a nation. Unless there is some fundamental error in this cal- 
culation the result is not an unreasonable one to assume, because 
Amsterdam “ had then attained to the distinction, long enjoyed, of 
being the first commercial port in Europe” (McCulloch). The 
reason given by him is that “ the policy of Holland, civil, religious, 
and commercial, has long been of the most liberal and enlightened 
description.” That witness is true. If there had been restrictive 
policy the result would naturally have been the reverse. To con- 
firm this, per contra, McCulloch immediately sets out the case of 
Spain. For these pages, however, that is another story. A con- 
firmation is also to be found in the History of Scotland, when 
Alexander the Third was king. His policy was that of free trade, 
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and the principal port was that of Berwick-on-Tweed, which is said 
by its local historian to have been a busy centre, and he dubs it a 
second Alexandria.' 

It is a most remarkable fact that the invasion of the Dutch 
territory by the Spaniards in the early seventeenth century left 
the latter defeated after a most tremendous struggle. It is one of 
the marvels of history, and did but little injury to the Dutch. It 
was an illustration of Bismarck’s idea of the absurdity of pitting an 
elephant against a whale in close battle array. In fact, the Hol- 
landers progressed all the more rapidly after the peace of Munster 
was signed in 1643. 

One of the foremost authorities wrote that, in a quarter of a 
century, its commerce had advanced about fifty per cent. During 
the war Spain lost the greater part of her naval power, and was 
obliged to knuckle down so much to the opponent she had despised 
as to employ Dutch shipping to carry on her foreign and coasting 
trade to an almost exclusive state. A French invasion about the 
same time did not even cripple the low countrymen, for it is said 
that they engrossed nearly the whole sea-borne trade of Europe. 
This was entirely owing to the greater number of their ships and 
their superior skill and economy in handling them. In 1690 one 
of the leading English economists estimated the shipping of 
Europe to be about 2,000,000 tons. He divided it up thus: Eng- 
land 500,000; France 100,000, Hamburg, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, Portugal, and Italy 250,000; and Holland 
900,000 tons, or nearly half of the whole European tonnage. It 
was only an estimate, as no official “ register” was kept in those 
days. Had the estimates been made by a Dutchman probably the 
preponderance in favour of his country would have been more. 
This is more likely to be the case, for, in 1701, a special circular was 
issued by our Government to all the Customs Officers at the various 
ports to state the number, tonnage, and crews of ships then existing, 
and the result was 261,222 tons, manned by 27,196 men. That gives 
little over half of the above estimate, only it also gives ten men as 
crew to an average of 100 tons, which seems excessive. It was 
about this time that our William the Third landed at Brixham, 
Devonshire, where he is commemorated by a statue, on which the 


1. Tytler, in his History of Scotland, says that the Customs duty, in 1287, 
under Alexander, amounted to £2,197 at Berwick, whereas for the whole of 
England, it was only £8,411. This fact speaks for itself. It was principally 
owing, doubtless, to the circumstance that a colony of free trading Flemings was 
settled at the famous old port at the mouth of the Tweed. The wise Scotch King 
had the sound common sense to encourage the importation of commercial men, 
as well as goods, knowing that the two inter-acted to swell the prosperity of the 
nation as well as the coffers of the State. But the usual result followed in those 
far-off times of obscurantism. In a few years afterwards Edward I. of England 
came along with an overwhelming force, and destroyed the town and the 
Flemings along with it. War, and even preparation for war, was ever an 
enemy to freedom of trade and the development of commerce. 
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date— 1688—is recorded. He was welcomed heartily, showing the 
popularity of himself and his Dutchmen, when they came ashore, 
for no resistance was offered! I have visited a house near Brixham 
where tradition alleges he “dined and slept,” and his memory there- 
abouts is so treasured by the peasantry that they still relate stories 
of his bonhomie and condescension. During that memorable seven- 
teenth century the commerce of Holland was greater than that of 
the whole of Europe besides. And yet there was nothing, com- 
paratively, in its native soil—stolen as it was from the sea—to 
assist in producing one tithe of such a trade. What then was it 
but their courage, their loyalty and good faith, their liberality in all 
things, from religion down to their perfect belief of the freedom 
from all trammels on trade. It is not necessary here to speak of the 
deeds done by their naval heroes, and the success of their Navy, 
when Van Tromp lashed a broom at the masthead of his man-o’- 
war in token that he had swept, and would sweep, the seas. This 
is a twice-told tale. Let us go back to the commercial element and 
point out that so far back as the middle of the fourteenth century 
the exports from France, in Dutch vessels, reached forty million 
livres; and that the commerce of England with Holland was then 
almost entirely carried on in Dutch ships. That state of things is 
so much like that of England to-day, in her free trade with some 
foreign countries, that we almost pause to ask if it is not an omen 
pointing ahead of us. 

As bankers, as well as shipowners and merchants, the Dutch- 
men became rich, and, notwithstanding the disasters by war, they 
remained very wealthy. The Bank of Amsterdam became a centre 
of gravitation, so to speak, for the various coinage of the world. 
These people, like the Jews whom they have always entertained 
gladly, seem to have a weird-like way of becoming rich men. Can 
it be that, like the old Phcenicians, they are Semitic in their origin? 
Perhaps so, only there is one trait that is distinctly contrary to the 
Semitic habit. Since the time of Noah no Jew, it is said, takes to a 
seafaring life. And we all know well that the Dutch are almost 
amphibious. 

The time came, however, when the tide of prosperity turned 
even for Holland. The down grade commenced about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

Much has been written on the point. McCulloch says there 
were two leading factors: First—the growth of commerce in other 
countries; Second—the weight of taxation at home. Owing to 
the desperate struggle with Spain, and subsequently the wars with 
France and England, the necessities of State compelled the im- 
position of taxes on almost everything available. It became a say- 
ing at Amsterdam, as one instance of the system, that every dish of 
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fish was paid for once to the fisherman and six times over to the 
State. The great carrying trade of the Dutch dwindled owing to 
these causes; and even the accumulation of capital became un- 
profitable at home. It had to be lent to foreigners in order to ensure 
some sort of interest. It was estimated that up to the year 1778 
the Dutch capitalists had lent sixty millions sterling to France 
and England alone. Even in their adversity, after unequal odds in 
war, this extraordinary folk were wealthy. In 1751 the Stadt- 
holder asked for a report from the leading merchants as to the 
state of trade. The reply was made a State paper and a trans- 
lation was published in London. Nothing could be more judicious, 
which showed that these merchants were statesmen as well. It 
would be well to publish the whole of it again. For want of space 
only a short extract will be given here. It stated that—“ Oppres- 
sive taxes must be placed at the head of all the causes that have 
co-operated to the prejudice and discouragement of trade: 

nor is it difficult to see ... that the same (the recovery 
of commerce) will be effected by no other means than a diminution 
of all duties.” How history repeats itself! After the lapse of 
163 years the Americans have come to the same conclusion as those 
old-fashioned Dutch merchants and are now going in for “a dimi- 
nution of all duties.” It took a good deal of time and some re- 
adjustments of political power, e.g. the entire separation from 
Belgium, etc., for the Netherlands to resume their forward position 
as a free trading nation. But they have done it. Now-a-days 
Holland does a foreign trade which is the first in the world per 
head of population. 

Her leading ports—Amsterdam and Rotterdam—take their 
place for extent of tonnage with London, Hamburg, Antwerp and 
New York, and suffer but little in comparison. The two combined 
nearly double that of Antwerp, which is the only first-class port of 
Belgium. They rival the only two great ports of Germany, 
Hamburg and Bremen. They almost double the tonnage of New 
York, which is the only first-classer of the States; and are almost 
equal to our two leaders—London and Liverpool. Is it not mar- 
vellous for such a small State to reach such a position? How is it 
done? Principally by the fact that the import duties of Holland 
are the lowest, ad valorem, of any other importing nation in the 
world, and far below that of free trade Britain. 

Much more might be written about this interesting people and 
their expansive commerce; but enough has been said to prove the 
proposition—that freedom of trade results in expansion and suc- 
cess, whereas restriction by means of heavy duties has the opposite 
effect. The examples given of our own commerce and shipping; 
the case of German shipping, compared to the American ; the tin- 
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plate business ; the national progress of Holland and Pheenicia are 
surely ample proofs of the position. The rival system springs from 
envy, jealousy, and a sinful desire to become rich, no matter who 
else is to suffer. Moreover, it enriches only a limited number of 
individuals in the community. On the other hand, freedom to 
bargain and to work enriches a nation as a whole. Nevertheless, 
probably as many individuals are enriched, as under the protective 
system. It depends upon individual skill and application. So- 
called Tariff Reformers do not seem to realise this same fact, other- 
wise they would become real, and not sham, reformers. When this 
kingdom had protection in the “ hungry forties,” which I remember 
very well, the market value of it was assessed at 4,000 millions 
sterling; now it is valued at 20,000 millions—an increase, prin- 
cipally due to free trade, of 16,000 millions. The population has 
not doubled in the time. Who, then, has benefited most by this 
enormous increase of wealth? Is it not the leisured classes of the 
people? And our landed proprietors—the aristocracy of our 
country—have had a goodly share of the surplus. I make bold to 
say that if we had remained a nation of protectionists not one 
quarter of this added wealth would have been stored up for us; and 
our poor people would have been poorer still. (Verbum sat 


sapienti |) 


W. TURNER. 





THE BRITISH UNDERWORLD. 


THE Home Office blue book, giving the output of minerals in the 
United Kingdom for the past year (1912), is a document of vital 
interest to the nation, in more ways than one, and gives us pause 
for thought and reflection. There are three leading divisions in it. 
The first contains the statistics obtained in the supervision of the 
working under the Coal Mines Act. Secondly, those under the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act; and, thirdly, those obtained 
under the Quarries Act. Indeed, there is a fourth division—that 
of shallow workings (quarried), less than 20 feet deep, the statistics 
of which are obtained from voluntary returns made by the owners, 
but which are imperfect, and will remain so until compulsory 
powers are obtained under an Act of Parliament. Hence, large 
quantities of brick earth, clay, gravel, sand, and stones do not 
appear; neither are there returns of the persons employed. We 
have, however, about two million tons of salt from brine sent in, 
and nearly half a million tons of ironstone. The other items are 
comparatively small, and, taken as a whole, the total from all 
sources is not much affected, especially in a percentage point of 
view. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, the following statistics must 
be of great interest to all thoughtful minds. 


Number of persons employed under the Coal Mines Act: — 
Males. Females. Total. 

Underground 7 roe 878,759 ... --— ... 878,759 
Aboveground ei ov! 1 ORgReg «. GS ... 290,931 
Total (1912) _ .-- 1,082,604 ... 6,486 ... 1,089,090 
Total (1911) ies .-» 1,060,034 ... 6,279 ... 1,067,213 
Increase wn “a mie .. CW on 21,877 
Ditto, percent. ... wa eas _— 2 


The number of mines at work were 3,325 last year, and 3,299 
in the previous year. 

Now let us see what these underground gnomes—the British 
“ Kobolds ” of the earth—have brought to the surface. 
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OUTPUT OF COAL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


From Coal Mines ... ... 260,398,578 tons. 
From Quarries owe ™ 17,577 
From Shallow Workings . 


Total (1912) abe «+ 260,416,338 
Total (1911) a ... 271,891,899 


Nominal decrease 


The decrease is nominal because, in previous years to the 
latest, a certain number of the coalowners, it was discovered, had 
been in the habit of returning the dirt from the pits as part of the 
gross weight of the coal turned out. 

So, after a careful estimate had been made, it was found that 
2,267,789 tons should have been deducted from previous years up 
to 1912. Hence, the proper way to place the figures would be the 
following : — 

Year IQII, gross weight ... 271,891,899 tons. 
Year 1911 (deduct dirt) ... 2,267,789 » 


Year 1911 (net) ‘os .-» 260,624,110 
Year 1912... on .-» 260,416,338 


Actual decrease 


The compilers of the blue book say that the reduction was 
limited, greatly owing to the collieries in most of the districts 
having been worked very hard before the strike. But, is it not 
notorious that, after the strike, the men worked with such a good 
will the monthly output was swelled considerably ? 


For want of space we can only give a rough outline of the 
totals of the different sections into which the return is divided. 
The first is that portion dealing with the output under the Coal 
Mines Act. The minerals raised under its supervision were as 
under-stated, in the year 1912: — 


Coal “th wit ata av ... 260,398,578 tons. 
Ironstone one wee — ar 6,744,258 
Oil Shale ne see nad roe 3,184,826 _,, 
Fireclay ae 2,287,719 55 
Clay and Shale, other than fireclay and 

oil shale ane hes was on 300,033 w» 
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Sandstones we — 143,076 

tons) : eae 152,156 tons. 
Limestone oe as hea pre 12,009 , 
Iron Pyrites - wa aoe se 8,442 
Barium (Compounds) see a ji 4,712 
Igneous Rocks jai wa ‘ 


Year 1912—Total from Coalpits «+» 273,192,001 
Year 1911—Total from Coalpits w+» 285,042,232 


Decrease (nominal) ; ws» 12,750,231 
Less (as explained above Son dist i in 1911) 2,267,789 


Net decrease 


The figures for coal, in this statement, are less by 17,577 tons, 
derived from the quarries, and 183 tons from shallow workings, 
as compared to certain statistics given above. The reason is 
the obvious one—that this output is from coal mines only. 


The second division gives us the following figures : — 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED UNDER THE METALLIFEROUS 
Acts. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Underground sae «- SE <. ... 16,726 
Aboveground _ —— won o<e 888,890 


Total (1912) __—«..... ~ ‘os ae ... 28,058 
Total (1911)... me ..- 28,844 ... wes 29,025 


Decrease 


Decrease per cent. obs oa aw | ae 3.3 


The number of mines at work were 645 in 1912, and 652 in 
IOI. 

The output of metals under the Metalliferous Acts was as 
follows, for the year 1912: — 


Iron Ore bie ie .»» 1,675,868 tons. 
Limestone on ove ote 343,560 
Gypsum = ton ws =: 243,811 
Rock Salt iin sien w=: 278,055 
Clay and Shale — the 123,279 
aes ‘in aes nae 101,648 
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21 Other Minerals __.... abe 318,400 tons. 
1912, total mal Jas ws» 3,024,621 
IQ! I, total oe bes sss 3,222,950 


Decrease ... ~ 198,329 


The principal individual decrease was in iron ore, which 
amounted to 147,927 tons. Another item—that of gold ore—was 
reduced from 2,752 tons in 1911 to 170 tons only in the past year. 
This output of gold seems dwindling to the vanishing point. The 
ore of the past years has generally been found worth a pound a ton, 
or thereabouts. 


We turn now to the third division—that of the quarries, and 
the shallow workings under 20 feet deep. The leading facts of 
output in 1912 are as follows: — 


Limestone jan on .-» 11,145,091 tons. 
Clays, other than china clay ... 9,076,244 
Igneous Rocks “es ..- 6,576,830 
Ironstone wih lee wes 5370,265 
Chalk _ es w+» 285,412 
Gravel and Sand aie ... 2,177,830 
Sandstones, Quartzite, etc. ... 3,580,389 
Salt from Brine... sen w+» 1,904,195 
China Clay ae “ee ... 860,649 
China Stone _... sie - 73,284 
Slate... svat soe one «=—6 TS 
Chert and Flint st .. 69,031 
Gypsum had jes tia 41,480 
aa cad aie ma 20,262 
Coal ibe aw oP bee 17,760 
Sulphate of Strontia ... we 19,370 
Fluor Spar, Tin Ore, etc. Jes 34,778 


Total we «+» 45,554,244 


In addition, there were 161,200 cubic feet of natural gas produced. 


The decrease on previous years amounted to about 2} million 
tons—mainly from clays (other than china clay), of 900,000 tons; 
and ironstone, about half-a-million tons. An interesting item is 
that of china clay and china stone—produced in Cornwall and 
Devonshire. The increase amounted to 84,395 tons; or ten per cent. 
upon the production of the previous year. It is a growing industry, 
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and large quantities are shipped away to America and other foreign 
countries. It is a remarkable fact that there is no portion of the 
world, with perhaps the exception of China, which is so favoured 
as the counties of Cornwall and Devon in the possession of enor- 
mous quantities of china clay, derived from soft granite. The 
business connected with it is likely to expand to a very great extent. 
In this respect those counties resemble South Wales with its steam 
coal, in having an almost unique development of a vast natural 
product. 

The disturbances which have occurred recently in the china 
clay districts of Cornwall and Devonshire have called special atten- 
tion to the magnitude of this division of Britain’s industrial pur- 
suits. There is little doubt that in a few years the output of china 
clay and china stone will be over a million tons, and then it may go 
on and on indefinitely. The quantity of soft granite appears to 
be a vast one, and it is from that base, by natural or artificial means, 
the clay is available. There is a great “ hog’s back” of it running 
from Dartmoor to near Land’s End, through the centre of the two 
western counties. This beautifully pale clay is no longer confined 
to making porcelain, as when Cookworthy discovered it in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, but is now used in the manufacture 
of paint, oils, soap, tooth powder, alum compounds, ultramarine, 
indiarubber, crayons, paper-making, and coating of cotton-bleach- 
ing and sizing; also, enamelling on iron. Of course, pottery and 
porcelain still claim it as a victim, but only to the extent of about 
one-sixth of the output. It is now exported to most of the leading 
commercial nations of the world. The United States of America 
has one of the most extensive deposits of minerals to be found any- 
where, but its “Cherokee Earth,” a so-called china clay, cannot 
compare with ours for purity and usefulness. Year by year, that 
vast country is increasing its import of china clay from this little 
island. In 1875 the export to the U.S.A. was only a little over a 
hundred tons. In 1900 it was over one hundred thousand tons ; and 
this year it will probably amount to about 300,000 tons, or over a 
third of the total export. There are, probably, about 5,000 men 
employed in this industry, in Devon and Cornwall, and 
it is very regrettable that some means cannot be adopted, 
such as a sliding scale of wages, to meet the difficulty 
which has arisen in this field of labour. Turning now to 
the general question of quantity and numbers, we find that 
1,197,035 persons were employed in procuring our mineral wealth 
last year, against 1,179,101, in 1911. It is an increase of 1.5 per 
cent., against a decrease of output in weight of 5 per cent. Such 
a state of things cannot go on indefinitely. It must come to end 
by the mere force of attrition. Unless the price of the material goes 
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up abnormally, the wages must come down, and provision against 
this outlook should be arranged between master and man. There 
is a spirit of unrest abroad amongst the men. They are even re- 
belling against the leaders whom they have elected, and who have 
served them discreetly and well. The root of the trouble is the 
question of the fair distribution of the filthy lucre. How that is 
to be accomplished is one of the most difficult questions of the day. 
There are many opinions given upon it—learned opinions, too, but 
what is wanted is not so much learning as wisdom. Another Daniel 
come to judgment; or another Solomon to decide this controversy 
would be of the utmost value to the world at large, if he could be 
found at the present time. 

There are many interesting points which could be elaborated 
from these interesting returns—points which our forbears of a cen- 
tury ago would be thunderstruck, if they were presented to them. 
Take one asa sample. Consider that in these islands a million of 
men work underground, exposed daily and hourly to danger, and 
even to death, for the purpose of supporting themselves and their 
families. That is—taking five to a family—there are about five 
million persons depending upon this source for bread and meat and 
clothing, and rent, etc. It is one-ninth of the population. Look 
at the force they displayed when they rose in their giant power, 
last year, in March and April, for about six weeks, and disturbed 
the whole social fabric of this kingdom. It was a social upheaval 
—a commercial and industrial earthquake. They gained their 
point, and quickly went to work again. It was admirable; it was 
magnifique, as the French would say. But suppose they were in- 
clined to be nasty, as in revolutionary times—what then? Suppose 
they combined together in a strictly constitutional manner to vote 
one way at a general election—what then? These contingencies 
have to be faced. A more dangerous element than dynamite or 
gunpowder may lie below the surface of this British earth, and it 
might be found in the bosoms of a discontented people. We require 
statesmen now-a-days of the first class, for ability, wisdom, and 
humanity, to lead us on the right path of the future, beset as it is 
with so many political and sociological thorns. 


FP. S.:S. 
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ARTICULATE RUSSIA. 


(DEDICATED TO A. M. W.) 


I. 


“ THE Czar of all the Russias,” says Carlyle, “ he is strong, with so 
many bayonets, Cossacks and cannons; and does a great feat in 
keeping such a tract of earth politically together ; but he cannot yet 
speak. Something great in him but it is a dumb greatness. He 
has no voice of genius to be heard of all men and times. He must 
learn to speak. He is a great dumb monster hitherto. His cannons 
and Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, while that Dante’s 
voice is still audible. The nation that has a Dante is bound 
together as no dumb Russia can be.” 

It is now seventy-three years since the delivery of this perora- 
tion to the Hero-Poet lecture. Russia is still without a Dante. 
But Russia is no longer inarticulate. Even while Carlyle was 
uttering the words quoted above, there were already in the world 
the men who were destined to reveal the life and soul of this broad, 
mysterious land and in a manner at once more acceptable to and 
comprehensible by mankind than Dante’s. Gogol was then thirty 
years old, Turgenev twenty-one, Dostoievsky eighteen, Tolstoy 
eleven. Not long afterwards Matthew Arnold was able to say, 
“ The Russian novel has now the vogue and deserves to have it.” 

The Russian writers have not invented a new form of litera- 
ture. They have taken the latest produce of the literary market 
and utilised it for their own purposes. They found the brutal 
French realism too forward for them; and although they have 
taken care to be true to nature, they have also done what is very 
acceptable to good literary taste by introducing an element of 
idealism into their realism. They have supplanted the English 
novelists by being more genuine. Unlike the English novelists, 
the Russian never aimed at being masters of laughter or tears. 
They have been concerned with higher things than the mission of 
amusing and pleasing their readers. Systems of philosophy were 
brewing in their brains, plans for revolutionary social reformations, 
and new gospels of universal religions. Antagonism to the 
present state of civilisation is the keynote of all their doctrines. 
There can be little doubt that the ideal of their youth was to uplift 
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the peasantry and elevate them into a civilised community. Per- 
haps it was despair at ever accomplishing this object that suggested 
to them the question whether modern civilisation is desirable at all 
for mankind, and particularly for the Russian peasant. They 
began to compare Slavic simplicity with Western artificiality, 
primitive honesty with civilised cunning. And here they have 
opened for themselves a vast subject for literature, for criticism, 
satire, invocation, and prophecy. Thus it came about that men of 
strong feelings, great courage, high characters, and serious natures 
such as these should have undertaken the task of probing the 
depths of our social life. Outwardly, it would seem as if they 
confined themselves to mere interesting descriptions of their race 
and country; but there are qualities in their descriptions and 
thoughts in their narrations which elevate mankind. 


II. 


Russia’s great literary epoch dates from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The nation was then awakening to a sense of 
power and importance. It was just after her triumphant victory 
of 1812 that Russian literature began to shine. In this respect it 
is curious to note that England’s two great literary epochs also 
followed her two most decisive victories over formidable enemies 
who had threatened her with loss of independence. The Eliza- 
bethan epoch was at its height immediately after the victory over 
the Spanish Armada; and the English literature of the nineteenth 
century flourished just after the victory of Trafalgar. It is the 
sense of freedom, safety, and pride that prompts writers on the 
eve of their nation’s greatness to exert their powers of originality, 
while the necessary inspiration comes as a matter of course after 
stirring events of such importance. 

Russia, however, had a literature long before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. If we include the “ bilini”—those tradi- 
tional tales, full of the spirit and poetry of primitive Russia, we 
can go very far back. Many students of curiosities have been in- 
terested in this mass of folk-lore, mostly in the form of songs, 
which Kirievski and others have gathered from the lips of illiterate 
peasants of Russia and Siberia. They have proved very valuable 
to poets, and will, no doubt, continue to be useful to further roman- 
ticists. The Russian national literature, however, begins with 
Lomonosof, and dates from the eighteenth century. 

Lomonosof has been justly called the Peter the Great of 
Russian literature. He laid its foundation, and shaped and 
formed the Russian language so that it may be used for the 
artistic expression of thought and poetry. Russia’s next literary 
men are Derzhavin, the author of the famous poem, “ God,” and 
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Zhukovsky, the translator into Russian of “Don Quixote,” and 
Gray’s Elegy. But the first literary giant has always been Pushkin 
—the greatest master up to his time of the Russian language, and 
still her greatest poet. Byron was his literary model, and he 
imitated the English poet with a remarkable consistency. Al- 
though intellectually inferior to Byron, he was superior to him as 
a master of language. He cared more than Byron did for the 
destiny of his country’s literature. Most of his beautiful poems 
were inspired by his great love for folk-lore and founded on the 
tales told him by his old nurse. “ Yeogeni Oneygin” is too Don 
Juanesque; but the poem, “ Poltava,” is powerful, picturesque, and 
Russian, as is also his great drama, “ Boris Gudonof.” Pushkin 
wrote a great deal of prose, and his short stories are very enter- 
taining. Especially worth reading is his historical novelette deal- 
ing with the exploits of the Russian pretender Putchagov. Per- 
haps he would have written a great novel had he not met an early 
death by being killed in a duel. 

His successor, Lermontov, was also a follower of Byron. He 
was a pure romanticist—glowing, pathetic, and entertaining. Ler- 
montov has been more successful than Pushkin in relating the old 
Russian fairy tales—the bilini. He managed to reproduce the 
spirit, pathos, and the rhythm of the old songs, which consists in 
a slow manner of narration, and effective poetic repetitions. “The 
Hero of Our Time” is Lermontov’s most artistic prose romance. 
Krylov and Shevtchenko were two other famous poets of that 
period. Herzen and Tchernuishevsky were revolutionary writers, 
brilliant dialecticians, and controversialists. Gogol, however, is 
the greatest man of letters of that time. He interests us as the first 
national writer of Russia to describe the life around him rather 
than himself. He is the Dickens of Russia—a great humorist, 
satirical genius, and first of caricaturists. The romance, “ Dead 
Souls,” shows Gogol’s satirical powers at their height. “The 
Cioak” is Gogol’s classical story, which has served as an excellent 
model to later writers. But his masterpiece is his comedy, “ The 
Inspector-General.” It occupies the same place in Russia as Sheri- 
dan’s “ School for Scandal ” in England ; many writers have almost 
succeeded in writing plays nearly as good, but not quite. 


III. 


The great literary epoch, which has made Russian literature 
famous, began with Turgenev—the first Russian writer to be read 
in Europe. As an artist he is placed by many good judges above 
all novelists. The most critical and sensitive of readers, the most 
refined style-connoisseur, can find no blemish in Turgenev, nothing 
to invoke his criticism or excite his impatience. His first sketches, 
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“ The Recollections of a Huntsman,” at once established him among 
the artistic writers of the first rank. They are written mostly in 
the dialect of the peasants, in a language similar to that which 
Dickens puts into the mouths of the Wellers. Although much of 
the realism, force, and idiomatic charm of the original is lost in a 
translation, Turgenev’s pathos, sensibility, freshness, and elegance 
are still in force. The lives of the serfs, their tragic fate and stoic 
bearing are here simply described. There is no attempt at propa- 
ganda, no appeal to pity. In “A Correspondence,” we have a 
further indication of Turgenev’s interest in obscure unhappiness 
and unostentatious misfortune. “ An Unfortunate Woman” shows 
us Turgenev’s powers as a painter of women and weak people in 
general. His sad nature and subtle intuition made him particu- 
larly able to present women of complex sentiments and unhappy 
destinies. We recognise something of this psychology on hearing 
the very title of his other novel, “ The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man.” Here we come across a refined social interest, which had 
hitherto escaped other writers, a peculiar insight into the minds 
and natures of the weak, superfluous, and abandoned. 

“ Rudin” carries us a step further. Presented there is a type 
of an able and seemingly noble man, who is, nevertheless, incon- 
stant, untrustworthy, and cowardly—an extraordinary man for a 
hero. Bazarof, in “ Fathers and Sons,” is another of his puzzling 
characters that baffle classification. Turgenev lived in the con- 
templation of such characters. A meeting with a personality of 
this kind would be an ever-remembered experience to him; the 
characteristics would recur to his mind again and again as a tune 
of some inspiring music does to an ordinary man. 

The microscopic observation of an aristocrat, which was Tur- 
genev’s, is seen at its greatest advantage in “Helen.” For men in 
society have their powers of observation carefully trained from 
childhood ; they gain invaluable practice by being constantly on the 
look-out for those little traits of manner and dress which convince 
them whether a man belongs to their class. This power of obser- 
vation and the experience of a man of the world are the best 
assets of a novelist. By such qualities Turgenev is distinguished. 
His natural and sustained characters are set off by a mass of minute 
details in dress and mannerism, such as no previous writer ever 
observed or remembered. Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, and Maupassant 
were friends of Turgenev, and it is probably from them that he 
received his taste for realism. But Turgenev’s is a modest realism 
moderated by a genuine idealism. His melancholy, maturity, and 
good sense, his irony, bitterness, and pessimism are the charac- 
teristic features of “Smoke” and “ Virgin Soil”; they are especi- 
ally marked whenever the coming generations and the hopes re- 
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posed in them are dwelt upon. Turgenev’s views on life were 
serious, but his style is as light and swift as the wind. How he 
could be lyrical and brief at the same time, his collection of prose 
poems—“ Senila”—will show. Other Russian writers have been 
pronounced his equals and even superiors; but it is the fame of 
Turgenev and the number of his disciples that are increasing with 
time. 


IV. 


Dostoievsky is the next great writer. He wrote his first novel, 
“Poor Folk,” at the age of twenty-four. It is one of those first 
literary productions which, like Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” “ Dis- 
raeli’s “ Vivian Grey,” and Dickens’ “ Pickwick Papers,” is at once 
able to show the character and powers of the young writer. Be- 
tween this and his next important work, “ Recollections of a Dead 
House,” it was Dostoievsky’s fate to undergo the terrible ex- 
perience of a death sentence, and the hardships of several years’ 
confinement in the Siberian House of Correction. Dostoievsky 
identified himself so much, with the criminal class around him that 
he at last began to entertain a guilty feeling as if he also had 
committed some great crime. When he wrote those parts of criminal 
psychology, those profound analyses of the state of mind of schem- 
ing or conscience-smitten murderers, and the causes of that intel- 
lectual fatalism which brings them into the highest degree of cun- 
ning lawlessness, he was describing not so much what he observed 
as what he felt. This is an abnormal state of mind; but no normal 
brain could be in the head of so profound a psychologist. “ Dos- 
toievsky,” says Neitzsche, “ is the one psychologist of whom I could 
learn something.” Medical mind-specialists have said the same. 
Psychology is very much in vogue now, yet no other novelist has 
been acknowledged his equal. 

“Recollections of a Dead House,” “ The Idiot,” and “ The 
Injured and Oppressed” are great books. Dostoievsky’s master- 
piece, however, is “Crime and Punishment.” This is the most 
powerful novel in the Russian or any other language. It is a story 
of a young student, who commits a double murder for gain, and in 
order to prove to himself that he is a great man made of the same 
stuff as Napoleon, by being oblivious to the value of unimportant 
lives in the way of enterprise, so long as an ulterior object for 
bettering the world is assured. The theory of the comparative 
value of human life serves as a background to the story. I doubt, 
however, whether it occupied Dostoievsky as much as some critics 
imagine. 

To read this book is like having a terrible experience. Yet 
there is no description of the prison horrors one would expect there. 
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Only the last few pages are given to the actual punishment; the 
rest of the book is devoted to the crime and the detection of its 
author. It is not remarkable for its artistic beauty. Dostoievsky 
was not a polished artist; he was a great dialectician. His was 
the genius for natural and dramatic dialogues unsurpassed by any 
other writer except Shakespeare. The naturalness, however, of 
Shakespeare’s dialogues is very often spoiled by the necessity the 
dramatist is under to be witty and funny. But Dostoievsky’s 
classics have nothing to do with humour; they are the embodiment 
of a grim and determined earnestness. 


V. 


Tolstoy is the last of the great articulate. He is the greatest 
epic-writer for many generations on life and death, love and 
hate, peace and war, religion and the universe. 

“Tales from Sebastopol” was the first work of Tolstoy to 
impress the Russian reading public, and to earn him a great name. 
“ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth ” had already been published. These 
are autobiographical sketches of tender memories and the feelings 
and anxieties of a sensitive orphan. Later, we have, in “ The 
Cossacs,” some further experiences, this time of his life in self- 
imposed exile to the Caucasus. This work is full of charming 
descriptive parts, such as are to be found in Lermentov and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Tolstoy, like them, idolises Nature. But he 
differs from them in doing this at the expense of man and his 
products. He sings the praises of Nature, and pours out contempt 
on civilisation. 

Tolstoy was one of those immortal writers who felt they owed 
something on a grand scale to posterity, a monument of their im- 
mense capacity. It was such a feeling that prompted Dante to 
write his “Divina Comedia,” Milton his “ Paradise Lost,” Gibbon 
his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Carlyle his great 
historical works, and Tolstoy, “War and Peace.” This monu- 
mental work of Tolstoy will be prized by posterity as the living 
epic of the times it describes. Homer himself could not have pre- 
sented to us in a more vivid manner, or greater classic simplicity, 
the scenes of so stupendous a catastrophe and so magnificent a 
victory as that of 1812. Tolstoy excels here all the portrait 
painters of historical characters by his humanity and insight, and 
the divination of the influences that transform men and decide 
their actions. He shared with Turgenev the microscopic vision of 
the aristocrat. When he observed and recorded the most minute 
details of a man’s personality or psychology, he would, side by side 
with the result of his general observations, register some law of 
nature of his own deduction He shows himself interested in the 
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emptiest trivialities without, however, losing sight for a moment of 
the higher aims and enigmas of life. Thoughts on the certainty of 
death and uncertainty of life, the significance of existence and 
insignificance of man filled his mind and everything he wrote. 

“ Anna Karenina ” is considered by many critics to be Tolstoy’s 
masterpiece. It is purely a novel devoid of historical treatises or 
ethical essays. The main subjects are love and morals, marriage 
and adultery, life and suicide. In “ War and Peace,” we recognise 
that Tolstoy had the same eye for details, and the same art in 
presenting them, as Turgenev; “ Anna Karenina” shows us that 
Tolstoy’s was a wider and profounder knowledge of the human 
mind. We feel when reading it that something unique is before 
us. Never before have so much valuable experience and observa- 
tions of real life been presented to the world without the prejudice 
or mysticism of a romanticist, or the degenerated interest of a brutal 
realist. 

Domestic unhappiness culminating in a murder is the theme of 
“ Kreutzer Sonata.” It is a terrible story. It shows us to what 
morbid heights Tolstoy’s imagination could rise. But the summary 
is not so horrible as it appears at first. Society is merely con- 
demned for its views on marriage. It is the vigour of the attack 
that appals us; it is the might of the strong man, the fury of the 
giant. “ The Death of Ivan Ilyitch” is the most characteristic of 
Tolstoy’s short studies. I am inclined to call it the most melan- 
choly thing ever written. “The Power of Darkness” is a drama 
exposing the evils attendant upon money, drink, and the like. 
“ Resurrection” is Tolstoy’s last novel. Its beginning is even 
better than anything in “ Anna Karenina.” But perfection is not 
sustained. It is clear that Tolstoy had lost much of his powers at 
the age of seventy. Thoughts on ethics and religion were absorbing 
his mind to the exclusion of all else. He was the first of Russia’s 
prophets, and the last master of her only literary epoch. 


VI. 


There is no great novelist in Russia at present deserving the 
title of Tolstoy’s successor. Instead of the great and impressive 
novels and epics of the nineteenth century, exploring the channels 
of life, and analysing its contents with microscopic minuteness and 
thorough deliberation, we now have the sharp, short stories and 
sketches of an impatient age. The authors of these dab their 
colours with the bold strokes of a post-impressionist. Maxim Gorky, 
Chekhov, Korolenko, and Andreev have used the short story as a 
channel of self-expression. This is said to be a sign of literary 
exhaustion. Whether it is true or not time will show. Meanwhile, 
Europe is watching the progress of articulate Russia in the language 
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of music. Glinka, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Moskowsky, and 
others are considerable figures in the musical world. Russia has 
also been able to show how much of her poetry she can express 
through rhythmical dancing. 

Especially characteristic of the Russian temperament, and 
suggestive of Russia’s literary history, is a composition by Tchai- 
kowsky, entitled, I believe, “On the Volga.” At the start faint 
tones are heard as if coming from a distance. They show definite 
signs of reserved strength. While the volume of sound is slowly 
increasing in loudness, a peculiar atmosphere is created. We almost 
see the mellow, suggestive twilight of a spring evening, and almost 
hear the waters of the broad Volga gently flowing beneath a softly- 
gliding boat, in which a man or two sit singing. And the feelings 
aroused in us are like those we can imagine men rowing on the 
Volga voice through song. It is pleasant to be on the river. The 
good spirits inspired by an agreeable situation in the free, open air 
account for the buoyant, exultant notes expressing a joy of life. 
But the twilight is gathering intensity, and is becoming darkness. 
The lights of the town are far away, and in the opposite direction 
there are ominous shadows. The mysterious noises of the night 
inspire a sort of dread. The moods born of such influences are 
melancholy. A peculiar loneliness now oppresses the men in the 
boat, and there is a touch of sadness and fear in their voices. But 
it is still pleasant to be on the river. The fatalist part in the Slavic 
nature is aroused. The tomes are now ascending, and express 
vigour and boldness. They must goon. The feeling of loneli- 
ness, however, cannot be suppressed. The energy of joy had al- 
ready reached its climax, and is now on the downward scale. A 
lazy sadness is slowly taking its place. Darkness, mystery, and 
fear assert themselves. The voices of the singers are becoming 
more and more pathetic, and remain melancholy until they gradu- 
ally sink into silence. 


GERSHON KATz. 





FROM WHENCE CAME THE EARTH? 


AGEs before man had grouped the stars into constellations he had 
asked, From whence came the earth? To him it was a vast, flat, 
seagirt disk enclosed by a blue dome whose pillars rested in the 
sea. The familiar figure of Atlas supporting the earth on his 
shoulders does not accord with the Greek conception of the work 
performed by that Titan. His task was to support the twelve 
pillars of the heavens. Homer says, “He keeps the tall pillars 
that hold heaven and earth asunder.” In Roman art, Atlas is 
sometimes shown supporting the celestial sphere, as at the Naples 
museum, but never supporting the earth. 


Anaximenes considered the earth to be like a broad leaf 
floating in the air. Pythagoras, of the 6th century, B.C., taught 
that the earth was a sphere, but it was Aristotle who clearly 
demonstrated its spherical form by the same arguments that we 
use to-day. Ptolemy’s “ Almagest,” written in the 2nd century, 
A.D., was for fourteen hundred years regarded as a kind of 
astronomical bible that settled the science of astronomy for all 
time. It rejected the theory of a rotating globe and made the earth 
a fixed centre around which the whole universe revolved. Ptolemy's 
system was overthrown in the seventeenth century. 


During the nineteenth century the earth was supposed to be 
a globe of molten matter enclosed in a thin crust of solid rock. It 
is now known that its interior is a solid of great rigidity and den- 
sity. Nevertheless, the earth is essentially a gaseous body, 
because of its extremely high temperaiure, but owing to the 
enormous pressure of gravitation it behaves like a solid. Its 
temperature increases rapidly as we go downward, while the pres- 
sure increases slowly; therefore, its greatest tendency toward 
liquidity is just below the outer crust. The temperature increases 
at a rate of about one degree Fahrenheit for every 98 feet of de- 
scent, and at a depth of about 20 miles this primordia] heat would 
cause the material to vaporize, if the pressure were removed. 


All substances have a critical temperature above which they 
cannot be raised without dissociating them into their elementary 
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atomic state. For example, steam when super-heated to 3,600 
degrees Fahrenheit separates into hydrogen and oxygen gases. 
The body of the earth is so far above the critical temperature of 
every known substance, that it is reduced to a monatomic gas, 
condensed by the pressure to which it is subjected. 


The earth is a globe of gas which has been reduced by enor- 
mous gravitational pressure to a condition of rigidity equal to that 
of nickel steel armour plate. At the earth’s centre the rigidity is 
increased to even three times that of nickel steel, but the material 
is a mechanical mixture of elementary atoms so hot that they are 
incapable of uniting to form compounds. While the atoms are in 
intense vibratory motion on account of their high temperature, the 
mass has no bodily motion of circulation. Works on physics com- 
monly state that liquids are practically incompressible. This is 
true when measured by the artificial efforts of man, but under the 
stupendous forces of nature, operating in the interior of heavenly 
bodies, liquids yield to the forces of gravitation like a sponge. Pro- 
fessor See has computed the pressure of matter at the centre of 
the earth to be about 47,000,000 Ibs. to the square inch, at half the 
distance between the surface and centre the earth’s density is 
estimated to be about that of copper, while at the centre it is about 
the density of lead. The outer layers of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune are so hot that they are probably in a viscous condi- 
tion. 


The earth’s axial rotation is an extremely accurate measure of 
time. It is not probable that the length of the day has changed 
so much as one thousandth part of a second in 2,000 years, nor is 
it probable that the shrinkage of the earth’s diameter has amounted 
to more than three inches in the same time. Under the influence 
of the resisting medium the earth is gradually approaching the 
sun, hence it does not move in the closed curve of a true Keplerian 
ellipse, but in that of a very fine spiral with coils close together. 


The lava of volcanoes is accounted for by the leakage of water 
through the floor of the sea. In its downward passage the water 
becomes intensely heated, then forces its way upward through 
rock fissures, and by reason of the reduction of pressure, fuses the 
upper rock with which it comes into contact, finally finding vent at 
the crater of a volcano. Some authorities think that water pene- 
trates the sea-floor by osmosis and the acquired high temperature 
of the water decomposes the silicates of the magma, which are 
forced out through the volcano. Active volcanoes are near the sea 
and they all discharge great volumes of steam. 


Sixty years before Darwin published his doctrine of biological 
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evolution, Laplace gave to the world his renowned theory of the 
evolution of the solar system. The learned mathematician and 
astronomer clearly showed how diffused matter, concentrating 
toward its centre of gravity, evolved a beautifully balanced system 
of sun and planets in permanent equilibrium. In 1858 Herbert 
Spencer wrote his famous interpretation of the Nebular Hypothesis 
of Laplace,! which for lucidity, learning and brilliancy is unequalled 
among scientific essays. In outline, the ring hypothesis of La- 
place is as follows: A rotating globular nebula by centrifugal force 
was gradually drawn into the form of a thick disk, shaped like a 
watchcase ; the shrinkage by loss of heat and centrifugal accelera- 
tion caused a ring to be left off the outer edge, while the central 
portion continued to shrink. Other rings were left off at the 
distance of each planet. The rings broke and gathered into 
bodies composing the planets, and finally the satellites were formed 
from rings left off by the planets. The central mass continued to 
shrink and formed the sun. The prestige of the name of Laplace, 
and the exquisite manner in which his hypothesis was presented 
caused it to be accepted, almost universally, nearly to the end of 
the nineteenth century. 


The theory of the formation of rings has now been generally 
abandoned, because it is inconsistent with modern discoveries in 
astronomy and physics. A ring in the form of a continuous zone 
could not condense into a planet but would remain a mass of cos- 
mical matter, which gravitation would be too weak to gather into 
one body. It, therefore, cannot be shown how a ring can con- 
dense into a planet. The retrograde motion of the ninth satellite 
of Saturn and of the seventh satellite of Jupiter ; the orbits and rate 
of motion of other satellites all contradict the Laplacian ring 
theory. 


We are, however, more certain than ever that the solar system 
was evolved from a particular type of nebula. It is estimated that 
the number of nebule within the range of the telescope is about 
120,000, while the number that may be shown on photo plates is 
500,000. These nebule are not only beyond the limits of the 
solar system, but are so remote that their average distance is 
judged to be thirty times that of Alpha Centauri, the nearest of 
the fixed stars. Their average diameter, of two minutes of a 
degree, indicate that they are a thousand times larger than the 
diameter of the orbit of Neptune. Their common form is that of 
a spiral, and it is now believed that the solar system was originally 
a spiral of vast extent which in the course of innumerable ages con- 


1. Published in the Westminster Review, July, 1858. 
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densed to much smaller dimensions. The spiral nebula as seen in 
the telescope is formed of numerous bright spots and patches of 
nebulous matter. There are generally two arms wound around 
the central nucleus. These arms are studded with small spots of 
condensation surrounded with aureoles of nebulous light. 


It is supposed that the larger nuclei as well as the smaller par- 
ticles revolve around the central mass in elliptical orbits of great 
eccentricity, the larger nuclei by gravitation gathering up the 
smaller particles whose orbit they cross. Here is an example of 
the survival of the fittest in planetary evolution, because the larger 
masses are built up by absorbing the smaller ones. Thus the 
larger nuclei, which finally formed the planets of our system, swept 
up the debris of the regions in which they moved. This process is 
still going on, to a limited extent, as witnessed by the meteors that 
are daily drawn into our atmosphere. The sun being vastly the 
largest mass of the nebula drew to itself nearly all the primordial 
nuclei, thousands of them as large as satellites and some perhaps 
as large as the earth itself. The matter in the regions of the 
outer planets was not so powerfully attracted by the sun, hence 
the large size of those planets and their numerous satellites. All 
the satellites were probably captured by the planets at a time 
when the planetary orbits were much more eccentric than at pre- 
sent. Professor See says that the earth is gradually approaching 
the sun under the action of a medium which resists its instantaneous 
velocity, and at one time the earth moved in its orbit as far out as 
where the asteroids now circulate. All the planets are very slowly 
approaching the sun by the secular action of this resisting medium 
which pervades all space. 


According to Professor See, when the moon was captured by 
the earth, its distance could hardly have been much less than twice 
what it is now. Its distance has been reduced principally by the 
secular action of the resisting medium, and the lunar month has 
been shortened from 80 days to 27} days. He says, “If there 
were eyes to observe it, how strange must have been the spectacle 
of the coming of the moon as a star from the depth of space. 
First scarcely visible and finally appearing to have one fourth its 
present dimension. The orbit of the moon was an elongated 
ellipse, before being eaptured by the earth. It is then double its 
present orbit.” 


The theory of a “ resisting medium” was first advanced in the 
eighteenth century by the Swiss astronomer Euler, and was later 
employed by Encke to explain the cause of the diminution in the 
period of the return of comets. It has been said, by those who 
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contended that the universe is finite, that if the stars were infinite 
in number, the whole background of the sky would be brilliantly 
luminous. This argument is based on the theory that airless space 
is absolutely transparent. Careful study of the light of stars has 
led to the conclusion that there is .an absorption of light in space, 
and that remote stars are sensibly dimmed thereby. Arrhenius 
has shown that there is a radiation pressure from the sun’s surface. 
Since the discovery of radio-activity it is quite certain that the 
sun is constantly driving matter out into space as shown by the 
solar coronal streams during an eclipse. The alpha and béta 
particles of radio-activity have a velocity sufficient to join the flow 
of minute particles expelled by light-pressure from the sun, and 
nebulous matter is diffused through space, thus regenerating the 
available energy of the universe. Therefore, interstellar space is 
an infinite sea, thinly filled with swiftly moving corpuscles, mole- 
cules, and atoms. Probably there is more matter diffused through 
space than is contained in all the stars and visible nebulz combined. 
All this points to an infinite number of stars in a limitless universe. 
About one fifth of the stars seen in the telescope are binary sys- 
tems, consequently, four-fifths of the stars are single. The single 
stars are doubtless surrounded by planetary systems, made up of 
bodies so small as to be forever invisible, even in the largest tele- 
scope, hence these invisible planets of the universe must vastly 
outnumber the lucid stars. 


Sir G. H. Darwin rejected the Laplacian theory that the moon 
was formed from a ring let off from the earth, and submitted a 
theory that the moon was brought into existence by the splitting 
off of a mass from the side of the earth. This is called the Fission 
Hypothesis. Darwin claimed that some 54,000,000 years ago the 
earth rotated on its axis once in only five hours, and in consequence 
of the centrifugal force of the rapid rotation, assisted by the solar 
tides, this great mass of the moon was torn from the earth. The 
solar tides will eventually cause a gradual approach of the moon 
and it will finally rejoin the earth. In the Planetesimal Hypothesis 
of Chamberlain and Moulton, a clear exposition is given of the 
formation of the solar system from a nebula. Speaking of the 
origin of the planets, Moulton says: “The various planets have 
grown out of the original nuclei by the gradual accretion of the 
smaller particles whose orbits crossed, or passed near, their orbits. 
The larger nuclei, especially those that passed through the regions 
rich in the finer materials, gave rise to the larger planets. Marked 
irregularities in the masses are to be expected rather than the op- 
posite.” “The secondary nuclei which had large velocities with 
respect to their primary nucleus escaped from its gravitative con- 
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trol and became independent bodies. When their relative velocities 
were very small, they fell upon the primary nucleus. When their 
velocities were moderate, they became satellites. The quantative 
results are on the whole strongly adverse to the theory that the 
earth and moon have developed by fission from an original mass, 
and that tidal friction has been an important factor in their evolu- 
tion. Indeed, they are so uniformly contradictory to its implica- 
tions as to bring into serious question, if not to compel us to cease 
to consider it as even a possibility.” 


Professor See’s remarkable work, “ Researches on the Evolu- 
tion of the Stellar Systems,” and “Capture Theory of Cosmical 
Evolution ” furnishes the latest word on the origin of the solar 
system. The presentation of his theory of the evolution of the 
planets, and the capture of satellites by the planets is masterful 
and most convincing. He appears to have examined every known 
phase of the subject, and with a truly scientific mind weighed all 
the theories of his predecessors before presenting his own. Ac- 
cording to See’s theory, the moon was a planet revolving around 
the sun prior to its capture by the earth, in fact, all satellites of 
the planets are captured bodies that once revolved around the sun. 
The matter of the nebula did not move along the arms of the 
spiral, but across them in elliptical orbits around the central nucleus. 
At a remote epoc, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, the Moon and Mars, 
by reason of the eccentricity of their orbits, crossed over the orbit 
of Jupiter, but were finally thrown within his orbit. It is probable 
that the moon was not captured by the earth until they were both 
well within the orbit of Jupiter. 


Galileo supposed that the great plains on the moon, which he 
saw through the telescope, were seas, and that the so-called “cra- 
ters” were of volcanic origin. | We have long since abandoned 
the idea that there are lunar seas (maria), but schools and univer- 
sities still cling to belief in lunar volcanic craters. The moon’s sur- 
face has been the subject of investigation for the past twenty 
years, and it now appears to be quite impossible that the lunar 
pits are craters. There is no volcanic activity on the moon now, 
and no real evidence of former activity. Craters on the earth do 
not exceed six miles across, and it cannot be explained how craters 
on the moon are 50, 60 and even 100 miles across, with many super- 
posed craters. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the bottom of 
the craters are lower than the surface of the moon, and the peaks 
of the central mountains are often below the surface. The impact 
theory of the moon’s surface was suggested by Proctor in 1873. 
In 1878 Newcomb remarked that the inequalities in the lunar sur- 
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face can be closely imitated by throwing pebbles upon a smooth 
mud surface. 


The eminent geologist Gilbert, in 1892, delivered an address 
on “The Moon’s Face,” in which he presented the theory that the 
lunar pits were indentations produced by the impact of meteors. 
The streaks radiating from Tycho, Copernicus and other craters 
were supposed to be the effect of the splashing of large meteors, 
throwing the matter in all directions. The low gravitational force 
of the surface and absence of atmosphere facilitated the spreading 
of the streaks to a great distance. It is Professor See’s opinion 
that before the moon was captured by the earth, it, at one time, 
had its orbit in the regions between Mars and Jupiter, now occupied 
by the asteroids. Many more asteroids were then revolving in 
that zone which by impact with the moon gave it the battered 
appearance that it now presents. The Moon’s surface was origin- 
ally covered with very loose cosmical dust and fragmentary rock. 
Its superficial gravity is only one-sixth that of the earth’s and the 
critical velocity necessary for,matter to leave the moon’s attraction 
is one and a half miles a second, consequently, the moon when 
heated would have a very weak hold on gases like oxygen, nitrogen, 
water vapour, helium and hydrogen. It is, therefore, improbable 
that water, or any sensible atmosphere, ever existed on the moon. 
Gilbert says: “If a pebble be dropped into a pool of pasty mud, 
if a raindrop falls upon the slimy surface of a sea marsh, when the 
tide is low, or if any projectile be made to strike any plastic body 
with suitable velocity, the scar produced by the impact has the 
form of a crater.” Professor See describes the effect of a satellite 
fifty miles in diameter striking into the soft uncompacted surface 
of the moon, flattening and forming a broad saucer-shaped crater, 
surrounded with the debris forced out and scattered by the force of 
impact as shown by lunar craters. He says: “In flattening and 
spreading at the base, the satellite would force the walls of the 
crater outward, and itself be reduced to fragments, resting on a 
fluid base, with the highest peak in the centre. This is exactly 
the aspect presented by the larger craters. The central peaks are 
conspicuous in all large craters, except when they have been made 
flat-bottomed by the fusion of the satellite, or largely filled up by 
the deposit of cosmical dust.” “In most cases these satellite 
masses break into fragments, and give several peaks. Thus 
Copernicus has six central mountains, while Alphonsus alone ex- 
hibits a true central sharp-pointed peak.” 


Photographs of the heavens show wisps and clouds of diffuse 
nebulosity. Of structured nebulz their are three forms: globular, 
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entire background of the sky appears to be covered with a thin 
nebulosity. Of structured nebulz there are three forms: globular, 
ring and spiral. The spiral, is the most common and the most ad- 
vanced form. It is the embryo of the star. There are three 
principal theories regarding the evolution of the sfira/ nebula, all 
of them recent. 


1st.—Collisions of stars produce globular nebulz, and collisions 
of globular nebulz produce the spiral form. This is called the Im- 
pact Theory. 


2nd.—Nebulz are formed by the close approach of stars. This 
is called the Disruptive Approach Theory. 


3rd.—They are formed by the meeting of streams of irregular 
nebulous matter. This is See’s Theory. 


In Bickerton’s “Romance of the Heavens,” he presented his 
impact theory. He states that planetary nebulz are the result of 
the grazing impact of two rapidly moving stars. In the collision 
the stars would not be stopped but would continue their courses 
with a somewhat diminished velocity. Parts of both stars would 
be sheared off by the partial impact and a third body of enormous 
temperature would be formed which would expand out into a vast 
globular nebula of great temporary brilliancy, finally forming a 
planetary nebula. He then describes how two of these globular fire 
clouds collide to form the spiral nebule. “The nebule may move 
many hundred times as fast as a rifle ball; yet so enormous are 
these bodies that the impact may take hundreds, perchance many 
thousands of years.” 


“In passing, the colliding gas forms a luminous spindle be- 
tween the two nebulz. As the colliding nebulz go on their way, 
trailing the spindle behind, they leave the centre of the spindle in 
a state of whirl. And so, as each end of the spindle travels after 
its retreating nebula, gradually the motion of the centre converts 
it into an expanding double spiral.” 


Chamberlain and Moulton’s theory of the formation of spiral 
nebulz by disruptive approach due to differential attraction, in 
outline, is as follows: Stars are moving in every direction and in the 
course of time they will pass near other stars. It can be shown 
that stars may explode by near approach without actual impact, 
and that the bursting of the smaller body by near approach is 
from four to six times as imminent as by actual collision. Cham- 
berlain says :—“ The effect of explosive projection combined with 
concurrent rotation must obviously give rise to the spiral form. 
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There should be two chief arms to the resulting spiral (nebula) 
starting at opposite points of the central mass and extending out- 
ward to the limits of the spiral.” 


The incredible distance between stars appears to furnish a 
negative answer to both the impact theory of Bickerton and the 
disruptive approach theory of Chamberlain. Suppose the letter o in 
this magazine to represent the size of the sun. On this scale the 
nearest star (Alpha Centauri) would be represented by another o 
nine miles away, and the next nearest star (61 Cigni) would be re- 
presented by an 0, in a different direction, sixteen miles away. 
What chance would there be of a collision between these three 
bodies, especially when we reflect that it will take 70,000 years for 
the sun to travel a distance equal to that of Alpha Centauri? 
Bright stars that have suddenly blazed forth have all been tem- 
porary. No permanent star has appeared within the period of all 
recorded time. Collisions of stars are so rare that they may not 
occur once in a million years. Stars are so widely spread apart 
that Poincare estimates, in effect, that a star might pass through 
the milky way 16,000 times, not only without striking another star, 
but without passing nearer to any star than the distance of Neptune 
from the sun. 


In Professor See’s hypothesis of the generation of the spiral 
nebula, the simple principle of attraction and collision of two ap- 
proaching streams of nebulous matter accounts for every form 
of spiral. The exact form of the whirl will depend on the relative 
movements of the passing nebulous masses. Two opposite branches 
of the spiral would originate by the meeting, and these branches of 
nebulous matter would coil up as they condense. The 
concentration of the body of nebule near the poles of 
the milky way was observed by Herbert Spencer nearly 
sixty years ago. The regions most distant from the milky 
way are packed with nebule, while near the milky way the nebule 
are few. On the contrary as the milky way is approached, stars 
and star clusters rapidly increase in numbers. There appears to 
be an incessant expulsion of matter from stars to form nebulz 
which in turn condense and form new stars. It will thus be seen 
that there are two forces at work, one being the secular expulsion 
of matter from stars and star clusters, the other condensation by 
gravity of this cosmical dust into streams of nebulosity, then into 
spiral nebulz, and finally into new stars which drift toward the 
milky way. Since the stars are principally in the plane of the 
milky way it follows that the nebule would concentrate near the 
poles of the milky way. Thus there must go on an exchange of 
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matter between the regions of the stars and that of the nebulz. 
Professor See tells us that “When matter is expelled from the 
stars it is driven away indifferently in all directions, but its per- 
manent path of least resistance obviously is toward the region of 
fewest stars ; and it, therefore, collects more or less in various places, 
but principally in the poles of the milky way, and thus gives us the 
great canopy of nebulz disclosed by observation.” 


The theory that all luminous stars project molecules and elec- 
trons into space by pressure of light, and by radio-activity, if es- 
tablished, would complete the siderial evolutionary cycle. If this 
cosmical dust is the material from which stars and systems are 


evolved, then it also contains the potential energy of future stellar 
systems. 


JOHN CANDEE DEAN. 





THE WORLD GOES BY. 


THOUGH Hazlitt and Stevenson have sung the joys of the solitary 
voyager, and made glad his journeyings to and fro upon the earth, 
and cultivated an understanding that could do without the rest of 
the world, yet I confess that I cannot occupy myself hour by hour 
without a companion by the way. True Wordsworthian solitude 
makes no appeal to me. Could Hercules but restore him I would 
rather my retriever went with me than walk the world alone, and 
with that close and comforting shadow, full of speedy happiness 
race together for the horizon. 

Dreadful indeed is the plight of the man who can shut him- 
self within himself as in an oaken chest ; and like a miser counting 
his solitary hoard run over and over those antique coins of the past, 
whilst all the time his heart must tell him that no good thing is a 
good thing till you share it; that though to be happy is excellent, 
yet to make others happy is ideal. Who can imagine Christ 
breathing only to the desert air, that fine quintessence of humanity, 
the Parables ; or who would desire his life to run upon so narrow a 
thread that he could view some sudden aspect of loveliness in 
God’s garden and not desire another to look. Not alone did the 
austere Dante gauge the depths of Hell; nor could Milton con- 
ceive Satan without the fe'l associates of his ruin. And in that 
fine chronicle of rufhanly adventure where would D’Artagnan be 
without Porthos and Athos and the insatiable Aramis. 

If I have old remembrances and happinesses I want to share 
them with those to whom they belong equally with me, and sit 
round the fireside of the past with the old friends, and warm our- 
selves with united recollection of old times—and not with their 
summoned unsubstantial ghosts. But who can bring Antigone 
to life again or re-animate the scattered dust It may sound fine 
to have a long chain of thoughts stretching the years back, and to 
dwell contentedly among them as among favourite books, but too 
often the memories come to us over that lengthened space sur- 
charged with tears and the bitterness of recollection is as a knife 
plunged into the heart. No, give me the happily shared present, 
with the future enhancing the tides of expectation running free, 
so that the soul can take wing over them like a happy bird. 
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There is, however, the glorious company of the apostles who 
worship at the shrine of nature. But why alone. It may be that 
nature requires silent and solitary contemplation to be thoroughly 
enjoyed; it may be so, for I will confess that for me it has no 
secrets. The flowers of the field have no message for me as I 
pass, the happy life on the hills and valleys seem to know that if 
I would do them no ill I am no friend, but a stranger sojourning in 
their world. I have no garden of my own; and it has become 
clear to me in these later days that the lilies might have drooped 
their heads and whispered for water and I should not have heard ; 
the enemies of my garden might have climbed the gates and 
attacked them and I should not have known; and my flowers 
might have demanded praise for their splendour ; and love for their 
fragrance, and the spirit of happiness to shine upon them like the 
sun and I would often have passed them as one passes a stranger. 
Then how should they have dwelt with me, for the flowers know 
when a kindred spirit has drawn near them, and it is only to those 
they give up their divinest secrets. 

Nearly all my impressions of nature come to me at second- 
hand. It is not the lark I hear so blithely singing, but of the 
immortal ode that I think; nor is it the waving flowers that I 
notice, but the awakened remembrance of Swinburne’s : 


“ And the flag-flowers lightened with laughter 
And the meadowsweet shook with love.” 


The flight of a bird is not intrinsically worshipful but reminds 
me of the lines 


“The bird of time has but a little way to fly 
And lo—the bird of time is on the wing.” 


And when I have looked for a moment in admiration at scenery, 
it is not of the actual spectacle I am thinking, but of the immense 
wonderfulness of Ruskin’s description of Calais Church, so that I 
seem to hear the Tower Bell ringing with its sonorous rhythm. 

I can no more arrive at the heart of nature than men can 
reach the centre of the earth—yet it is nearly always to the country 
that I make my way, but not alone. For myself I am giad.to 
leave the town, the closed-in buildings, the busy people threading 
through and through, the active, eager competition, the careful 
watching of pennies, the streets that your own feet have worn 
with year after year of self-same walking, and I like to see the 
horizon widen before me, the tranquil trees disregarding time, the 
idle country roads, the awkward paths across the fields, the slow 
moving people, the stillness as of calm water—this is one reason, 
but there is another. She who is with me in life, whom my soul 
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loveth, has a genius for the country, for that communion with 
nature which has exalted the poets, and made glad vision for the 
painters. She acts between Nature and I as an interpreter, know- 
ing the trees by heart, the flowers by name. No shy violet 
escapes her notice; no wild rose is born to blush unseen if she is 
by; we can meet no wayside garden, carefully tended, but it 
spells out its delight for her, and best of all it is spontaneous, like 
the sunshine, like the hopes of youth, like the play of young 
children. And as we walk together along the fairyland of this 
world, sometimes we talk, and again are silent; and sometimes 
coming out on the wide road, sit down and watch the world go by. 
Sit down and watch the world go by, and before the sun is fully 
wide awake see rainbow coloured life pass béfore us, and some- 
times view the darkened shades of death. 


For life is a two-edged sword—the swiftness of life, the 
keenness of death. The gorgeous gift of life is only given with 
the understanding that death accompanies it, but how little we 
know of the latter, and how it may even enter our household and 
still leave us unbelieving. It is many years since my father carried 
me on deck shoulder high to view Vesuvius flaming skywards. It 
was the first coloured sight of my life, and my father with young 
eagerness was delighted to show it me, delighted and happy about 
it, and yet already death’s shadow had fallen on him, and in a few 
weeks from that transient joy the simple sea ceremony must have 
taken place over his body. He was then, it seems, almost within 
reach of those Australian shores which were to him as his hopes 
fulfilled. But of that day nothing remains with me. I cannot 
even recall my father, and he remains only a loved memory, like a 
boy’s dream of greatness. Only a few years later we again came 
under the influence of the Southern Cross, and this time it was the 
land and not the sea that took a brother from me! and again I 
knew only from hearsay of the coming of death. 


Yet once more, after many years, our life barque anchored at 
Port Jackson. Why I should have chosen a country already so 
inauspicious I cannot tell—but indeed Sydney has always exercised 
a fascination for me, the very name breathing poetry; and the 
Dunbar headlands fronting the Pacific, the picturesque harbour, 
the surf on the beach at Manly, the sunshine so perpetual, the 
Gardens where I watched the Ophir go sailing by—all have a 
romantic charm for me. 

And I remember when for the last time I landed, the air was 
warm with the coming summer, the sun shone on the dusty roads, 
and fascinating hopes sprang up within my heart—and I came 
across a band playing in the street. I came across a band playing 
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in the street—and the music, I know not what, but so utterly 
lonely it seemed, and so prophetic with human unhappiness that it 
struck into my heart as with a chill; my fond house of cards fell 
before me; like waves ruin and desolation seemed to surround me 
—and in a moment it was over. The sun and warmth were back 
again; but in my heart a sunken fear. I put it from me. And 
again life stretched limitless; the flowers of hope raised their 
heads; all was well. The months went by; and so it seemed. 


And then with the suddenness of calamity, death came. I 
had heard of death before, as one hears of eternity, but had thought 
we were gods immortal, immune from ill, living for ever, or till a 
regarded old age when we might welcome release as Tithonus 
would have done. In those fine days we would complacently have 
entered a den of lions, thinking a special providence would preserve 
us as it did Daniel; would have passed through the fire as the 
three Israelites did, knowing it was our destiny to live for ever. 
So must Icarus have thought when scaling the heights of space; 
or Leander when breasting the waves, the fire of hope shining like a 
beacon before him. And when we remember the singing arrows 
that wrought such havoc, was it, I wonder, a song of success they 
sang to those whom they so remorselessly slew ? 


Death touched the heart of one I love; and for the first 
time I recognised the power of that uncontrolled king. Crushed, 
broken, bruised, all storming is of no avail. In silence death 
came, in silence long ago departed. The fond universe peopled 
with so much love and happiness, such dreams and hopes, which 
we all so gladly build, lies in the destruction which this blind Sam- 
son has brought down on us. O bitterness of loss too great to 
tell, so that days with red hot anguish burn, and nights are with 
wide-eyed terror filled, when only in some half-caught sleep 
comes that delusive vision filling the soul with joy unutterable— 
“Rest safe, O weary one, all your sadness is but a dream, for she 
is alive and well,” and then in a flood of utter thankfulness to 
suddenly wake to the stunned, the ghastly, reality once more. It 
seems incredible that you could be wrung so deeply, so that every 
fibre seems goaded into torture, and your nerves perpetually 
slashed, as with a knife of agony. 


But the years, heavy laden, pass you by, and time, with the 
poppy of oblivion, at last comes to your relief. In the perspective 
of the past you see that it is the same road you both are treading, 
only the wings of the morning have borne one swiftly to the Eter- 
nal, whilst it is not yet time that you should present yourself be- 
fore the heavy judgment seat. But at the last you shall pass the 
way those you love have travelled. Then shall you meet again; or 
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if it be that behind the veil lies but the loneliness of eternity, sweet 
death will have disarmed your grief, and soothed away all thought 
of unhappiness and regrets, and visited you with tranquility, and 
rest from weariness. And even then your spirit shall be content, 
for how should you wish for eternal life when those you love have 
been slain for ever? 

And are there not others who rejoice at the coming of death? 
Is he not at times so earnestly prayed for, so that even his swift 
feet seem to tarry through the aisles of space? and curbed by this 
insoluble riddle your attitude takes on a quieter hue, your clamorous 
thoughts seem out of place, and this dread visitant is also seen as 
a saviour and a deliverer. 

Abhorrent to me are graveyards with their slabs of stone, 
carving mortal words about the immortal spirit that has long since 
soared away. The city ceremony seems to weigh down the hope 
of religion as if death were a matter of course, like the passing of a 
motor or a street car, and careless life proceds as surely and inconse- 
quently as ever. But at a sea burial there is more sense of restful 
expectation. ‘ 

Perhaps some strain of immensity is engrained in the hearts. 
of sailors, who strive for mastery with storm and sea, and 
encircle the globe as with a wedding ring; or it may be the 
effect of the ever-changing ocean, now out-topping the mountains 
in the height of its scorn and anger, now calm moving like an 
infant at rest; or perhaps it is the absorbing mystery of the ever- 
receding horizon, behind which no man can ever penetrate. What- 
ever may be the cause, you feel a deeper reverence at 
sea. And when, at the engine bell’s sudden significance stilling 
the vessel, you stand beside the silent body, lying covered up by our 
own flag, and the simple service is read, in this wide horizon, this 
immense spaciousness, so clear, so calm, you are brought into 
touch with things eternal, and it seems as if through God’s window, 
the wide sky, the Heavenly Father Himself were looking, watching 
the safe departure from earth of this, His child. 

Sometimes a youth and girl cross our path: obviously happy, 
obviously hopeful—life stretching before them. How is it the wise 
so often shake their heads at this with their lamentable “ pretty, 
but it won’t last.” It is partly a cynical tone used as a judge often 
uses severity, for the sake of effect; partly because as everybody 
hears it said, everybody perseveringly repeats “marriage is a 
failure.” But it does not follow that because the first one of which 
we have record was, all others are going to be the same. 

As from life, so from marriage, people expect too much. 
Though it brings you into a new heaven and a new earth, the 
ceremony does not, as a girl hopes, relieve her of all faults and 
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anxieties; nor will it reform, as she fondly imagines, the rake. 
Woman has a beautiful mission in this world, but it certainly is 
not to marry into the criminal classes to improve them. In no 
other walk of life is so much expected, and so little given. Even 
a child would laugh if a man put two coppers into a money box 
and then remarked “ Now that I’ve saved money I shall retire and 
live on it.” Even a child would see the folly of it, but it’s con- 
stantly paralleled in our expectations from marriage. 

Just as life is only noble if you bring corresponding qualities 
to it, so marriage is only noble if you yourselves have nobility. 
It is excellent to see the house crowded with wedding presents— 
but it is also essential that the bride and bridegroom should bring 
lasting qualities as their gifts to one another. And when this hap- 
pens nobody need fear. Marriage has its dangers and pitfalls no 
doubt; so has life; but we do not therefore advise people to 
reject life. 

Nothing equals it. Even Motherhood, so beautifully enshrined 
for us in the memorable face of the Madonna, looking out from 
the ages with its high serenity and sweet calmness, is yet a relation- 
ship which insensibly diminishes. It is part of the gladness and 
bitterness of motherhood to see a child grow up. From being the 
absorbing interest of a little one’s life, the mother has to rest con- 
tent to see him go forth into the world, to form lasting friendships, 
to cross the seas, or to cleave to a partner of his joys and sorrows. 
She can still glory, from afar off, in his successes; or more often 
weep for his sins—but the dominion of his life, which in tender 
years was her every care she has to surrender to the world. 

Marriage is the ideal union: the most exquisite relationship in 
the world. Hardly anyone who marries from love does so but 
with a vast sense of its beautiful significance. It is like the 
magic of the old Greek stories in which Fairyland is renewed. 
Entered upon as it usually is, when lives are most open to im- 
pressions, natures specially urged to fresh ties, in youth and hope- 
fulness ; it has the buoyancy of early life to carry it through the 
first two or three years. The general likeness in age seems to 
foreshadow a friend throughout life, and as the years leap for- 
ward, your interests become more and more akin, you find love 
renewing itself like a yearly flower, you are drawn by so much ten- 
derness to this dear being, this cherished companion, that your 
ever-growing happiness seems as if it were, like genius, the pheno- 
menon of a century. And yet you know that in marriage 
happiness is the common lot. The divorce court revelations look 
ominous: you must off-set them with the novelists’ happy-ever- 
after stories which are equally true. The reason unhappy 
marriages loom so large is that happiness has such a way of treat- 
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ing the years as days, whilst unhappiness makes every day a year’s 
anguish. 

The vital misfortune in marriage—and of course it is also 
the vital error in life—is that the ordinary man’s earning power 
reaches its maximum long before his responsibilities do. 

The happy secret is plain for all. First real love; and then 
both must retain the power of vision, the faculty of building great 
and enduring happiness out of little things; both must continue 
to grow mentally and spiritually. Of course, if like Socrates you 
will wed Xantippe; if like Anthony it is the fevered Cleopatra 
who attracts you; if your desire is towards riches, or the gift of 
your life for the vampire and siren, well it may be highly con- 
venient to blame marriage for the wreck of your life, and com- 
miserate yourself under the shadow of a general excuse ; but it is 
tolerably certain that were you cross-examined, as cross-examina- 
tion ought to be, with unsparing ruthlessness, you would soon be 
running for a sounder defence. What, you would want to waste 
your Employer’s time; to answer him untruly; to disregard his 
commands; to spend his substance in riotous living—and then 
complain that he does not rise up and call you blessed! 

Sometimes we are bound to miss that beautiful horizon of 
early married life, with its love awakened dawn, its sun rising on 
the far mountain peaks, with its beautiful promise of spring, with 
all the world ripening into summer, as who would not like to re- 
capture the spirit of eternal youth:—rejoice rather that you are 
still together, rejoice that there is someone with whom you can 
share these fond recollections, rejoice that the voice and the spirit 
can answer you day by day. Look round, O Brother, and you 
shall find thousands upon thousands who have never known such 
joys; slaves and prisoners in unending captivity; and the long 
armies of the scattered who have never sojourned in the pathway 
of happiness even once—and you demand that the cup of youth- 
ful effervescence should be given you over again! Be careful, O 
man, who asks too much lest the listening shadow strikes! 

Omar Khagyam has written somewhat on these matters,—but 
remember and beware. Omar was a man of ninety, writing for 
men of ninety, and it is a useless day in a man’s life when he be- 
gins to believe in Omar; and the end of our nation when it ac- 
cepts his hundredth-century gospel as the right philosophy of 
life. 

And sometimes in the midst of this haste, which men miscall 
life, a slow-moving beggar halts before us and expounds that 
never ending tale, the story of the life romantic. And it is not, 
as Lamb urges, because the man acts the part well, nor is it the fear 
of a beggar’s curse that prompts you to goodwill. But because 
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hfe has been so prodigal of free gifts: so that even the rising of 
the sun and the setting fills you with happy i imaginings ; the poets 
have written you the world’s happiest songs and given them broad- 
cast, demanding no recompense; the warm winds come up from 
the South to watch over you; and for you Spring has caressed 
and Summer delighted, the rose has flowered and the violet too; 
scarcely a day, an hour, but the bounty of nature reaches 
you, scarcely an hour, a day, but you salute the unknown bearer 
of kindness: and for all this how much do you pay, and how much 
deserved? Your days have prospered, your hopes come to the 
harbour of safe anchorage. Was it your own sagacity 
that caused the tornado and the whirlwind to come after your 
vessel had passed, or was it the Prospero of Destiny that granted 
you a safe voyage? And for the wives and children of those who 
perished in the storms you so miraculously escaped, what have you 
done? And so it is with new eyes that you look at this dusty 
figure rising out of the wreckage of human life. Why even the 
same sun which sends such happy thoughts coursing through you, 
scarce warms that bleak body! 

And whilst there are periods in life when everything seems 
possible, when opportunities seem wide as space, when disaster 
seems incomprehensible, and you want to punish failure as you 
would a felony; still there are other times. And then existence 
appears to you as if it were a game of cards. You sit down at 
the table and opposite smiles your partner Life, and against you 
are Death and Destiny. Life smiles; and though you hardly 
know the value of the cards, you play, and death and destiny are as 
nought. It seems as if years pass before it’s again your turn. 
Still Life smiles, and looks at you. You hesitate, the cards 
flicker before you, but remembering you still have a partner in 
whom you trust, you play. Life still smiles, but was it in a 
long whisper you heard him say to Destiny—“he is yours, he is 
yours ”; and to Death “strike, strike; give me the young and the 
happy. Strike, strike.” You look at this Life ever smiling, 
unable to believe in such black treachery, you rise up to deal 
this coward, who would so betray a man, a blow, and as you rise 
smiling Life, and Destiny, and Death, and yourself have all 
vanished. Such in unhallowed moments seems our fate. And how 
then shall we curse these unhappy children begotten of failure 
and disaster ? 

We have survived these buffetings of the roaring sea that have 
overwhelmed them and like a spent swimmer come safely to shore. 
But was it unaided, or was it the divinity of assistance that swept 
us shorewards? We know, we know. I, too, have dwelt in 
Arcady ; have drunk the waters of Marah; have known the bitter- 
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ness of death. It is many years since I gathered my forces, and 
went out into the desert, and pursued the mirage of the future, 
and with banners flying was swallowed up by the sands of time. 
The golden city of dreams came no nearer with the accession of 
years; and the army of the faithful suffered torment and thirst 
and death; and they melted away as the snow in summer. But 
there was one, my Standard-bearer, who was with me always; 
who believed even when belief was no longer possible; whose 
heart was staunch, who complained not; who would admit no 
errors, and could find no fault—O happy, happy, General, forever 
defeated and forever loved-——-O my Standard-bearer who hast borne 
the heat and sadness of the years as a bride wearing her 
wedding dress, as a bride arrayed for that most happy morn, what 
shall my heart say of thee, save what the world says to ever-return- 
ing spring, to the gathering of flowers, to the heart of the sunshine, 
to the blossoming of love,— from. the beginning of time the poets 
have sung of you, O heroine who art Womanhood challenging the 
world,—by day shall the sun enshrine your path; by night the 
stars shall guard you, “a sister star in our midst,” till they shall 
signal to you, as Andromeda heard their call, and looks down from 
among them with eternal compassionate eyes, living for ever. 


“ And the risen stars and the fallen cling to you 
And the south-west wind and the west-wind sing.” 


RADFORD FINLAY. 





NAPOLEON’S HEAD SPY. 


(Charles Louis Schulmeister de Meinau.) 


To those who look with contempt upon spies and such as profit 
by their labours, it comes as a surprise to learn that Napoleon, 
the greatest of all masters of war, owed to his excellent service 
of spies not a few of his most brilliant victories. The man whom 
he picked out to organise this secret service was a regimental 
officer named Savary, who afterwards became Duc de Rovigo. 
Savary, like his master, excelled in his judgment of men; he 
gathered from various corners of Europe an immense number of 
agents who served him with varying degrees of success, but with 
that curiously uniform fidelity which the service of Napoleon 
always seems to have bred. 

Chief among them was a young Alsatian, Charles Louis 
Schulmeister, who earned the nickname of “Prince of Spies.” 
Savary had come across him in the early days in a little Alsatian! 
village where Schulmeister, the son of the local clergyman, was 
carrying on a gigantic and eminently successful system of smug- 
gling. When Napoleon commissioned him to organise an army 
of spies, Savary at once bethought him of his shrewd and audacious 
friend. 

So young Schuimeister entered the French service in 1800, 
being then barely thirty. He showed considerable skill in 
watching the doings of the émigrés in Germany. He it was who 
traced the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien to Ettenheim, where he 
was arrested. A certain General de Thumery was arrested at 
the same time; this was the result of a French official thinking 
that Schulmeister, who with his strong German accent would say 
“General Doumery,” was speaking of the much wanted Dumouriez. 

After this coup the young spy seems to have returned to his 
smuggling for a while. But in 1805 Savary fetched him out of his 
village and presented him to the Emperor at Strassburg. Napo- 
leon was at the opening of his Ulm campaign, which he had 
been quietly preparing for months while he amused the world and 
threatened England with his monster camp of Boulogne. But he 


1. Neu Freistett, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the right bank of the 
Rhine. 
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wanted to have an agent within the enemy’s very headquarters and 
his choice fell on Schulmeister. 

The preliminary difficulty of an introduction to the Austrian 
staff was easily overcome; Schulmeister was arrested by the 
French police on a fictitious charge of espionage and conducted 
to the frontier. This proved an excellent passport to the favour 
of the Austrians who eagerly enlisted him in their own Secret 
Service. Schulmeister’s first aim was to corrupt his new colleagues, 
a task of no great difficulty in view of the almost unlimited funds 
at his disposal. Moreover Captain Wend, the chief of the Austrian 
Secret Service, was an old friend of his and little persuasion was 
needed to win him over. Another valuable ally was bought over 
in a cavalry lieutenant named Bendel, who was aide-de-camp to 
General Kienmayer. 

A word as to the military situation is required to understand 
what followed. Field Marshal Baron Mack, with 90,000 men, was 
designed, with the help of 60,000 Russians, to bar the approach to 
Austria through Germany. His army formed the right wing of 
an enormous host of which Archduke Charles with 140,000 men in 
Northern Italy formed the left, while Archduke Johann with 
50,000 more was entrenched between the two in the impregnable 
passes of the Tyrol. Mack did not wait for his Russian sup- 
ports, but advanced to Ulm, where he purposed waiting for news 
of the enemy. Schulmeister made it his business to supply him 
with news, faked news, designed to keep him bottled up in Ulm 
until Napoleon had time to surround him completely. Very art- 
fully, from time to time, he also gave him a relatively unimportant 
piece of accurate news that could be easily checked. This, he 
writes, was done pour amorcer le vieux fou. Mack’s confidence 
in these reports was sublime; he manceuvred his troops aimlessly 
about in the Ulm area until the 7th of October, when it suddenly 
seemed to dawn on him that there was something amiss. On the 
7th of October, however, Ulm was completely surrounded and 
Napoleon had the Austrian army in a grip of steel. By pure 
chance Mack chose a weak spot in the investing army for his 
attempt to break through. The sortie might easily have succeeded 
had Schulmeister not once more tricked the Austrian commander. 
He caused him to be deluged with faked messages that a revolu- 
tion had broken out in Paris, that Napoleon was hastening home 
and that the retreat of the French army was imminent. Mack, 
who had a constitutional dislike of energetic measures called back 
his troops and sat down to await the retreat of the enemy. When 
he realised his mistake it was too late and on the 18th of October 
he capitulated. Most of his men had not seen a Frenchman or 
fired a single shot. 
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It now became necessary to ascertain the plans of Koutousoff, 
who was believed to be hastening westwards with his 60,000 
Russians. Schulmeister left Ulm on the 23rd of October, met his 
friend Bendel at Miihldorf and was by him introduced to General 
Kienmayer commanding the Austrian force on the Inn. He was 
well received by Kienmayer and from his own lips received the 
important news, which he immediately transmitted to Napoleon, 
that Koutousoff’s army was not ready to take the offensive as 
yet. 

Schulmeister had been given permission by General Kien- 
mayer to wear the uniform of an Austrian Staff officer. And this 
enabled him to bring off one of his most daring coups. He went 
to Vienna, gave himself out as a representative of Kienmayer, and 
with the aid of Bendel’s testimony and that of another creature 
of his,? he completely hoodwinked the military authorities. He 
was actually admitted to take part in a council of war, presided 
over by Emperor Francis II. at which some most important 
decisions were taken.3 

In the end, however, the Austrians began to suspect him and 
he was arrested a short time later in Moravia and tried by a court 
martial in Vienna as a spy. But Napoleon was already hammering 
at the gates of the capital and his triumphant entry providentially 
freed Schulmeister. The Emperor made him Chief of Police 
of Vienna. In this capacity he showed considerable tact and 
administrative qualities, but his adventurous spirit even then drove 
him into new spying adventures. 

He left Vienna in disguise for Oedenburg with letters of in- 
troduction to various Austrian officers from his friend Captain 
Wend. At Pitau he was hospitably entertained by two staff 
officers, from whom he extracted the valuable information that 
Archdukes Charles and Ferdinand had successfully joined forces 
at Marburg the day before. 

He was arrested on suspicion the very next day, but com- 
pletely misled his captors as to his identity; indeed he was not 
only released, but overwhelmed with apologies by General Wilhmy, 
who gave him a letter of introduction to Archduke Charles. So 
he journeyed to Koermund, inspected the camp with great care, 
paid his respects to the Archduke, incidentally copied the corre- 
spondence of General Griimm and obtained from his unsuspecting 
victim a safe conduct to Vienna. 

It would be difficult to find in the annals of diplomacy or war 
a parallel for the cool audacity and the consummate ability shown 


2. This was the Secretary to the Aulic Council. 
3. This was vouched for to M. Hippolyte Passy by an officer who knew 


Schulmeister well; it formed one of the counts in the charges at the Court 
Martial. 
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by Schulmeister during this Austrian campaign. Napoleon fully 
realised the value of this man, and when the French troops left 
Vienna, the spy was a wealthy man with over a million francs to 
his credit. He went back to his native village where he bought 
some considerable property and built himself a palatial country 
house. Permission was given him to take the name of his estate, so 
history knows him from this time by the more aristocratic name of 
Monsieur de Meinau.‘ 

His rest was not of long duration, for he was sent back to 
Vienna, as Napoleon wanted authentic information concerning 
pending negociations between the cabinets of London, Berlin, and 
Vienna. He was almost immediately arrested, together with one 
of his agents named Rippmann, and brought before a court 
martial on the old charge of treason in 1805. He remained four 
months in prison® and then suddenly reappeared in France. 
Whether he escaped, was given up on French intervention, or 
tricked his judges into acquitting him, it is impossible to tell. He 
was always reticent as to his exploits and on this occasion even 
more so than usual. Rippmann was found guilty and duly hanged. 

In 1806 Savary took de Meinau with him as a “ colonel d’état- 
major” on the Prussian campaign. Prussia’s collapse was so 
sudden and complete that there was nothing for the Secret Ser- 
vice to do. So the spy turned soldier, with amazing success. On 
November the 14th with 15 men cavalry (and a considerable amount 
of bluff) he captured the town of Wismar with its garrison of 584 
men. In June 1807 he was made Chief of Police in Kénigsberg, 
of which town Savary was military governor. 

Things were going well with M. de Meinau, and sundry 
douceurs from the burghers of Kénigsberg and Wismar greatly 
helped to swell his growing fortune. 

But Napoleon, who drove men hard, never allowed him long 
respite. In September, 1808, he was put in charge of the arrange- 
ments to ensure the safety of the Emperor and of Czar Alexander 
at Erfurt. This was the only time he was ever employed in con- 
nection with the civilian police and although he acquitted himself 
well he did not hide his distaste for the work. 

During the campaign of 1809 he was given command of the 
Military Police of the French army; he also directed the opera- 
tions of a host of agents and spies. No mere policeman, however, 
this strange man again sought and found military distinction. At 
Landshut his heroic conduct attracted Napoleon’s attention. This 
reckless daring was not altogether purposeless; his supreme am- 


4. There is some doubt as to whether this change took place previous or 
subsequent to the Prussian campaign. ; 
5. So we gather from the Archives of the Austrian War Department. 
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bition was to gain the Cross of the Legion of Honour. But on 
this point the Emperor was adamant: “Money as much as he 
likes, but the Cross, never,” he said decisively in answer to 
Savary’s appeals. 

When the French troops entered Vienna for the second time 
de Meinau was reappointed to his old post as Chief of Police. The 
position was no sinecure; the Viennese were exasperated with 
the invaders. Within 24 hours of his entering upon his duties*® 
he was set upon by a mob of infuriated patriots. Savary who ran 
up to pacify the crowd was also in serious danger of his life. But 
de Meinau’s cool composure and his firmness in shooting down 
one of the ringleaders on the spot saved the situation. 

He is described about this time by one who saw him in 
Vienna, Monsieur Cadet Gassicourt, as “a man of rare courage, 
unassailable presence of mind and prodigious shrewdness.” His 
appearance, we are told, did not belie his reputation—“a quick 
and penetrating eye, stern and resolute in expression, almost 
brusque in his movements, neither tall nor short, of iron constitu- 
tion and with a strong resounding voice. On his forehead are 
deep scars, the fruits of bravery in the field.” 

The same witness tells us of a somewhat unexpected trait in 
the great spy’s character—a curious softness of heart that made 
him pick up two little orphans somewhere or other and bring them 
up as his own children. He had married early an Alsatian village 
maiden’, but the union though happy was childless. 

De Meinau returned to Paris on the conclusion of peace; he 
was now quite a personage, with a fortune of several millions, and 
a reputation for inordinate cleverness. He shone in society and 
entertained royalty at his country house There is no record of 
his doing any secret work after 1809. Savary was now Minister 
of Police and would have liked his friend’s assistance. But de 
Meinau was not built that way; something of the old smuggier’s 
outlaw spirit survived in him. He was a military spy not a 
criminal detective. The storm that burst on Napoleon after 
Leipzig did not spare de Meinau. The Austrians had good cause 
to remember him; they sacked and burned his estates. He 
escaped from Paris when the allies entered it, but was less for- 
tunate in 1815. He was arrested by Griiner? Once more he 
escaped; some clue as to his method on this occasion may be 
gleaned from the fact that he was henceforth a poor man. 


. On the 12th May, 1809. 
. Mademoiselle Unger, from Sainte Marie aux Mines; 22nd February, 


1792. 
. Queen Hortense, mother of the future Napoleon III. 
9. A Prussian official who acted as Chief of Police in Paris for the Allies 
during the occupation. 
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Austria pursued him with her hatred, trying for years to 
induce the French Government to hand him over. At last, in 
1823, these attempts ceased and he was left in peace. His 
estates had been sold for a mere song, and to live he had to 
solicit very humbly a license to sell tobacco. 

Many years afterwards Napoleon III. went to see him in 
Alsace, in the little village of his birth, under the ruined shadow of 
that same castle he had built and where he had once entertained 
Queen Hortense. He was then just /e pire Schulmeister, a neat 
little old gentleman, always smartly dressed, very affable and polite, 
for all the world like a quiet old country lawyer. 

His Emperor’s visit was his last pleasure, for he died a few 
weeks later. He had lived to the good age of 82. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





AN ORIENTAL OPTIMIST. 


OUR pessimism is a mere pose, either intellectual or 
sentimental; our life itself is optimistic, it wants to go on. 
Pessimism is a form of mental dipsomania, it disdains healthy 
nourishment, indulges in the strong drink of denunciation, creates 
an artificial dejection to fall back upon a stronger draught to drink. 
If existence were an evil, we should wait for no philosopher to 
prove it.”—RABINDRANATH TAGORE, on “ The Problem of Evil,” in 
the Hibbert Journal. 


“ Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure with pain for leaven, 
Summer with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell; 
Strength without hands to smite, 
Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light 
And life, the shadow of death.” 
—A. C. Swinburne. 


In the above passages I have placed side by side the utterances 
of two poets, Indian and English, on the eternal problem of life 
and death. And could there be a greater contrast than these two 
extracts? Mr. Tagore, the native of the East, expresses himself 
in the language of vivid optimism, while the Englishman sings of 
life as entirely undesirable. I propose to examine somewhat 
closely into this strange juxtaposition of concepts, and, if possible, 
to determine which of the two aspects of life is most in consonance 
with the teaching of the world’s greatest thinkers, occidental and 
oriental. 

Mr. Tagore has recently delivered in London a series of lec- 
tures which, we have been told, bring the best thought of the 
Eastern sages to our Western understanding. It is claimed that he 
has translated the Eastern aspect of life to us, and some have even 
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suggested that he has explained Western thought to Europe. Per- 
haps later I may be able to show he has done neither of these 
things. At any rate, he has obtained the ear of the literary public 
of England; a fact amply proved by the pages of the Hibbert 
Journal being open to him. 

I should be the last to affirm that the West has nothing to 
learn from the East. Indeed, the West has a long road to travel 
before the intellectual outlook of the Indian philosophers is at- 
tained, and, I am convinced, the next philosophical movement of 
import will originate in the Orient. If, then, I feel compelled 
strongly to dissent from Mr. Tagore’s opinions and to criticise his 
style, it is on account of my deep reverence for Eastern thought, 
and of the danger I foresee in permitting a false or one-sided inter- 
pretation being palmed off on the public as the conclusions of 
Indian philosophers on the nature and need of life. 

In this essay the criticism is directed solely towards Mr. 
Tagore’s article on “ The Problem of Evil,” appearing in the July 
number of the Hibbert Journal. It has been my misfortune to read 
many works and articles of a philosophical or semi-philosophical 
nature, but I have never met one in which the means of expression 
and methods of reasoning (in so far as any exist) are so utterly 
unphilosophical. Hitherto, a writer on philosophy has attempted 
to give his subject a logical form and sequence of ideas. Mr. 
Tagore carefully omits both. The essay abounds in cheap senti- 
mentalism, vague expressions, and truisms trimmed to appear para- 
doxical. It is replete with similes and metaphors, both of which a 
cautious thinker is chary in using, and which are fatal as argu- 
ments. In an article of some 5,000 words, there are no less than 
sixteen illustrations, many running into numerous lines. They 
never carry the argument further, serving merely to obscure the 
meaning and drift of the writer’s contention. Mr. Tagore seems 
unable to differentiate between physical evil and moral evil. He 
switches us from one to the other with painful rapidity. 

These blemishes, however, might be tolerated if at bottom 
Mr. Tagore had something to say. We might pardon the lack of 
form, if only he were definite and tangible. His style is of Maeter- 
linck—robbed of his charm and sweetness. 

Let us come to grips immediately with the subject-matter, 
and note how it compares with experience and the speculations of 
oriental and occidental philosophers. 

One of Mr. Tagore’s chief propositions is that evil is imper- 
manent. “To meet it,” he says, “is to know that it cannot be the 
principle of permanence in the creation.” The presumption here 
is that it is physical evil which is impermanent, as he has just con- 
cluded a paragraph on intellectual error. Are we at this time of 
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day, with the doctrine of the survival of the fittest behind us, to 
believe in the impermanence of evil? That evil “ cannot fit in with 
the whole?” It would be equally logical to reply that goodness 
is impermanent, and cannot fit in with the whole. As a matter of 
fact, both good and evil together sum up the whole; and it is twist- 
ing the symbolism of words into mere nonsense thus to distort 
their plain meaning. I will not, however, rely solely on this refu- 
tation to Mr. Tagore’s subtleties, but I will quote a philosopher, who 
at least was logical and not unacquainted with Eastern thought. 
I trust I shall be pardoned the length of the extract : 


“ The emptiness (of existence) finds its expression in the 
whole form of existence, in the infiniteness of Time and Space 
as opposed to the finiteness of the individual in both; in the 
flitting present as the only manner of real existence; in the 
dependence and relativity of all things; in constantly be- 
coming without Being; in continually wishing without being 
satisfied ; in an incessant thwarting of one’s efforts which go to 
make up life, until victory is won. Time, and the ¢ransitori- 
ness of all things, are merely the form under which the will-to- 
live, which as the thing-in-itself is imperishable, has revealed 
to Time the futility of its efforts.” 


—Schopenhauer’s Essays, translated by R. DIRJCKS. 


The above passage sets beyond doubt Schopenhauer’s belief 
that evil (misery) is of the very essence of existence. 

The late Professor Huxley, in his lecture on Evolution and 
Ethics, also sums up Buddhist teaching in almost identical words: 


“ The earlier forms of Indian philosophy agree with those 

prevalent in our own times in supposing the existence of a per- 
manent reality, or ‘substance,’ beneath the shifting series of 
phenomena, whether of matter or of mind. The substance of 
the Cosmos, was ‘Brahma,’ that of the individual man 
‘ Atman;’ the latter was separated from the former only, if I 
may so speak, by its phenomenal envelope, by the casing of 
sensations, thoughts and desires, pleasures and pains, which 
make up the illusive phantasmagoria of life. Thus the ig- 
norant take for reality their ‘Atman, therefore remain eter- 
nally imprisoned in delusions, bound by the fetters of desire 
and scourged by the whip of misery.” 
“If the Karma is modifiable by self-discipline, if its coarser 
desires, one after another, can be extinguished, the ultimate 
fundamental desire of self-assertion or the desire to be, may 
also be destroyed. Then the bubble of illusion will burst, and 
the freed individual ‘ Atman’ will lose itself in the universal 
‘ Brahma.’ ” 
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Mr. Tagore proceeds: “Evil is ever moving, so with all its 
incalculable immensity it does not effectually clog the current of 
our life, and on the whole the earth, water and air remain sweet and 
pure for living beings.” No one denies that evil moves. If it re- 
mained stationary, as life moves on, evil would be left behind. 
As Buddhism emphasises so strongly, life is transitory, and unless 
maya intervened to hide the continual presence of evil, living beings 
would quickly grasp the reality of life. “The earth, water and air 
remain sweet,” says Mr. Tagore, despite evil. Who ever heard of 
evil polluting the air physically, or poisoning the water? If Mr. 
Tagore is speaking metaphorically all he means is that man has not 
yet attained a clear conception of reality as he does not deny the 
will-to-live. 


A paragraph or so of such word-spinning intervenes and an- 
other example of philosophical thought greets us. “Life as a 
whole never takes death seriously.” “Only when we detach an 
individual fact of death we see merely the blankness, and are dis- 
mayed.” Here, at least, Mr. Tagore has found a half truth It 
would be impossible for man to mourn over every death he sees or 
hears of; the exigencies of life prevent it, and few men venture 
their vision far beyond a small circle of acquaintances. Nature, 
too, has provided a remedy against such an universal grief. The 
impressions of life and death cannot come to us save through the 
nerves and senses, and any doctor or scientist knows well that the 
effects of repeated stimuli grow weak, the nerves failing to react. 
“ But the truth is,” continues our optimist, “ death is not an ulti- 
mate reality.” Really! I-should like Mr. Tagore to tell me what 
is. It is the nearest approach to veality we are likely ever to attain. 


We have not yet reached the most astounding of Mr. Tagore’s 
dicta. He has another splendid phrase for our delectation: “ Man 
does not really believe in evil”! Having told us that evil is 
impermanent, we are carried a step further, and informed that the 
belief in evil is not real. Unless beneath the surface of the ap- 
parently plain words there lurks a hidden subtlety, I cannot imagine 
a statement less true, historically or philosophically. Every 
religion the world has produced emphasises again and again the 
reality of evil. Without man’s overwhelming belief in evil, it is 
doubtful if religion would have ever existed. In Mithraism, 
Judaism, Christianity—to mention only a few—evil is the bedrock 
of their faith. Their whole ethical system, their ritual, their priest- 
craft, depend absolutely upon such a belief. Mr. Tagore assumed 
an untenable position in asserting the impermanence of evil, but 
that position is impregnable compared with the contention of man’s 
disbelief in the reality of evil. 
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The writer then passes on to consider the problem of goodness. 
“What is goodness?” he asks. “ What does our moral nature 
mean?” His answer is—when man begins to have an extended 
vision of self, when he begins to grow conscious of his moral nature. 
And he proceeds to argue that as this process of moral enlarge- 
ment advances, so man becomes conscious of his real self as distinct 
from the non-moral self. Even robbers, he tells us, are moral be- 
cause they subordinate their wills to the advantage of their band. 
This is true so far as it goes, but he suggests that this recognition 
of a moral side is identical with man’s universal aspect. Again, 
he is confusing morals (a system of conduct invented by man) with 
man’s relation as a phenomenal being to the Noumenal. The will 
to live (life-stream) acting upon matter evolves organisms we call 
men, who, in the course of time, develop the power of asking ques- 
tions of their origin and relation to other phenomena. We have, 
however, no reason to suppose the realm of moral law extends to 
Nature’s laws. Does not man shrink in abhorrence from some of 
Nature’s acts, because he feels them to be unmoral? Putting the 
case from the ultra-optimistic point of view, we can only say that 
life is non-moral, lives are moral. Once more, then, we see the 
traps a philosopher lays for himself when he uses similes carelessly 
and light-heartedly. 


Thus, step by step, we reach Mr. Tagore’s conclusion—the p;o- 
gress of life through suffering (evil) to knowledge. Therefore, al- 
though evil is impermanent, although man does not really believe 
in it, yet it is through the unreality of evil that he makes progress. 
To use Mr. Tagore’s method: it is like a man stating that he 
knows there is no railway line to a certain destination, but he in- 
tends to go there by train. Truly a logical sequence, and one we 
western people must be greatly obliged to Mr. Tagore for having 
shown us. 


Without, however, further patching up the tattered fragments 
of Mr. Tagore’s essay to show their absurdity, let us examine this 
contention of progress through suffering to knowledge. That suf- 
fering is the means by which organic creation gains knowledge no 
one will deny. In the case of man, owing to mental development, 
he not only learns what is likely to cause suffering and the possi- 
bility of mitigating or avoiding it, but he is enabled to see the 
reality of life face to face. Man has looked at reality, and he 
knows life to be entirely undesirable. He has probed the secret 
of the will-to-live, and he is conscious of the power of thwarting 
the life-force which brought him into being. Man can say, “ I will 
not live.” Thus the potential knowledge sown in vivified dust 
is able to rend the life-force which says “ be fruitful, and multiply 
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and replenish the earth.” This is the situation full of irony, and 
man, holding the master-key, can laugh at the gods in heaven. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her book on Buddhism, sums up this aspect 
of the question : 


“ But with respect to the desirableness of life, taken quan- 
titively or ex bloc, Buddhism is, I repeat, frankly pessimistic. 
The craving for mere life, or living, was condemned as ignoble 
or stupid, as a moral bondage, as one of the four asavas, or 
mental intoxications. The plunge into the full tide of human 
life, which Faust was to find so ‘ interesting,’ was, from their 
point of view, too much compact of Vanity Fair, shambles and 
cemetery to be worth the plunge.” 


In my criticism, I have endeavoured to meet the chief points in 
Mr. Tagore’s essay, and to answer them not only dialectically, but 
with quotations from philosophers, who either lived in the East or 
had studied Eastern modes of thought. It may be suggested that 
the comments have been too severe, too harsh in censure. The reply 
is that impartiality has been Sought. The means of dissemination 
of theories and views on any subject in the present day are so varied 
and widespread that it becomes necessary to meet erroneous teach- 
ing at once in order to counteract its effects. 


EVERARD G. GILBERT-COOPER. 





WAS JESUS AN ANARCHISTIC- 
SOCIALIST ? 


IN his latest attack on Christianity, entitled “ What Jesus Thought 
of Property” (April number), Mr. Elijah Greenleaf attempts to 
show that Jesus was an extreme Anarchistic-Socialist and Com- 
munist. The question whether Jesus was a Socialist has implicitly 
(and lately explicitly) agitated the Christian Church throughout 
its existence. But to Mr. Greenleaf is reserved the honour of accus- 
ing the founder of Christianity of socialistic ideas leading to im- 
mediate anarchy. It is only by piling up incidents and speeches 
giving colour to something in this direction, then distorting and 
exaggerating them, while omitting the modifying effect of incidents 
and speeches giving colour to the opposite view, that he is able to 
come to the extraordinary conclusions he does. Let me hasten to 
justify my description of his article as an attack on Christianity. 

We will begin with a glaring instance of his want of that un- 
biassed and judicial frame of mind in this connection which is as 
necessary for dealing with ancient as with modern biography. On 
page 445 of the Westminster Review for April he writes: “One 
thing is certain, if on a matter of such importance as the point 
before us Jesus, either from negligence, or with design, expressed 
himself so as to be misunderstood, even when using the plainest 
terms, he is utterly unworthy of being regarded as a serious guide 
in the affairs of human life, and his intelligence, or integrity, or 
both, are something more than questionable.” Indeed! Let us 
examine the contemporary religions of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Sybils were among their religious seers; yet their sayings, to 
say the least of it, were noted for their double-entendre and their 
liability to mislead those who consulted them. Or, take the reli- 
gious teachers of any age or race, what endless controversies their 
dicta have given rise to? And naturally enough; for, did they not 
speak and write, now under the strain and stress of certain ex- 
periences and emotions, and at ancther time under other experiences 
and emotions? In regard to the teachings of Jesus, as of other 
great leaders of men, we have to examine the whole body of their 
doctrine, the whole trend of their teaching, and follow the spir# 
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thereof to prevent ourselves from being misled by some particular 
lettering. Is each teacher to be made responsible for the mistakes 
and contradictions of his various followers? It seems strange that 
so cultured and thoughtful a writer as Mr. Greenleaf does not make 
the necessary comparisons and generalizations. Why, instead of 
Jesus being “ utterly unworthy of being regarded as a serious 
guide,” it is we who would be utterly unworthy of being regarded 
as serious students if we cannot make reasonable and balanced 
deductions from ancient and fragmentary documents. 

It is this same sticking to the letter, and neglecting to compare, 
generalize, and extract the spirit, which vitiates the whole of an 
otherwise worthy effort to show that the ideas which animated 
Jesus in relation to poverty and riches are the same which underlie 
and animate the socialist propaganda of to-day. By the chapter 
and verse system of the orthodox divine of the last-century-but- 
one, we attain only a one-sided, exaggerated view of the matter, 
which is, indeed, a pity. By a reasonable survey, looking before 
and after, entertaining in our minds both sides of the question, we 
should make some progress in the search after truth. 

Does Mr. Greenleaf really accept the extreme communistic 
view he is portraying and foisting upon Jesus? Or is he only 
trying to damage Christianity (any kind of Christianity, broad or 
narrow—strict or free-thinking), by showing that its founder held 
extremé and unpractical tenets? I fear it is the latter, and that is 
why I have spoken of his articles, and especially this last one, as 
an attack on Christianity. Why so? Because the intellectual 
sanity or the moral sanity of the person who quotes the parable 
of the “strong man armed” with the following comment seems 
past praying for—and I do not doubt Mr. Greenleaf’s intellectual 
sanity. “He (Jesus) regarded such affairs as not theft, but simply 
as a transference of goods from the use of one person to that of 
another, a form of loan, where the borrower forcibly exercises his 
right, the property in question being really a common stock.” The 
parable, of course, was told in answer to an accusation made against 
Jesus that he cast out devils by the aid of Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils. God, the Father of Mankind, is coming into his kingdom 
because he is stronger than the devils, including the prince of devils. 
Therefore, he conquereth and divideth the spoils. Mr. Greenleaf 
seizes the opportunity to drag in the question of a forcible, non- 
compensatory division of property—an idea very far from the 
mind of Jesus. 

Just previously, Mr. Greenleaf writes of Jesus telling, “ with 
evident delight,” the story of the unjust steward. “An act,” he 
says, “ justifiable only on communistic principles, for on any other 
it must be treated as pure robbery.” And, pray, what scintilla of 
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evidence is there that Jesus regarded the action of the unjust 
steward as other than robbery? Jesus commended his wisdom in 
making friends with those dependent on him before he lost his 
situation ; but he does not commend his morality. The meaning 
of the story is truly a little difficult to understand ; but it does not, 
in any sensible view of it, teach that there is a right (let alone a 
duty) incumbent upon us, individually and haphazard, to despoil 
the rich, merely because he is rich, of his riches. 

The accusation of being a revolutionary, anarchistic-socialist 
made against that historical character the difficulty of following 
whose teachings has, throughout Christian history, rested on the 
very opposite accusation—the non-resistance of evil—is, indeed, 
extremely curious. It shows a truly wonderful narrowness of view 
and perversion of thought. The Sermon on the Mount alone— 
that song of the triumph of the Kingdom of Righteousness whose 
keynote is “ love your enemies,” and whose dominant seventh is 
“resist not evil”—would suffice alone to disprove it. But recall 
also his respect for constituted authority as such, except when it 
was acting with extreme unrighteousness ; the incident of the penny 
with Czesar’s inscription upon it; the rebuke of Peter’s servant for 
resisting Christ’s arrest by the sword; his own non-resistance 
throughout his trials—these are certainly not the signs of the 
militant socialist. 

Will Mr. Greenleaf try to imagine what sort of an organized 
society we should have if we encouraged all poor men in the belief 
that they had the right to seize the goods of any rich man, at any 
time or on any pretext, as suited their pleasure and convenience; 
and when they had used (or destroyed them) come for more, be- 
cause, as Proudhomme says, “ property is theft”? I do not think 
he would like to live under that dispensation (I mean scramble), 
either as a poor man or as arich. Yet this is the outcome of the 
teaching he says he thinks Jesus inaugurated, and which he quotes 
with approval. I have during my time heard most of the prominent 
English Socialists discoursing upon Socialism, as well as a few 
of the leading French and German ones. I have also read a good 
deal of socialist literature. But no advocacy have I heard or read 
of in anyway approaches such an anarchistic way of redressing the 
admitted evils of social inequality. Would even Tom Mann, in 
his most devil-may-care mood, or Capt. Tupper, when he was 
romancing (as he admits he does) seriously advocate such a method 
of attaining equality? I believe not. It has remained for Mr. 
Greenleaf to do this. And he thinks “Politeness must gain 
immensely ” (p. 446). 

What do you think, reader ? 

HUBERT B. MATTHEWS. 





CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX. 


To adapt a well-known Greek jangle, we might well say Bathos 
Pathos. Even the greatest orators and best writers have sometimes 
displayed a curious ignorance of the difference between the climax 
and the anti-climax, the sublime and the ridiculous. So what can 
be expected of the ordinary person? It will make things clearer, 
if we give a few striking instances of the two. At St. Andrew’s, in 
Scotland, will be found these exquisite lines on a crumbling 
memorial stone. 


“ Though ’neath this tomb my bones do rotting lie, 
Yet read my name, for Chris?’s ain bride am I.” 


In the mortuary chapel of Rockingham Church, Northamptonshire, 
will be found these words, inscribed to the memory of Lady 


Sondes : — 
“ To the best of wives, the best of mothers, 


the best of women.” 


The next example we shall furnish is at once an epigram and a 
climax, if we consider it properly, as a sacrifice of the will : 

“ Qui sibi pauper, pauperibus dives, inter pauperes vivere, 

Mori, humari, voluit.” 
Here we have in these three instances models of the true climax. 
Another epitaph, not unfamiliar to most, provides us with a rich 
illustration of the anti-climax. 

“She was a woman of many accomplishments and virtues, 
graceful in her movements, winning in her address, a kind friend, 
a faithful and loving wife, a most devoted mother—and she played 
beautifully on the piano.” 

It may surprise his admirers to find a man like John Bright 
among the worst offenders in this respect. At the close of a famous 
speech delivered at Manchester, he made the following lame and 
impotent conclusion : — 

“ The policy which I believe is hateful in the sight of Heaven, 
and which /o my mind is profoundly wicked.” 
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We are naturally reminded here of the reprimand administered 
by a college don to an erring undergraduate : — 


“ Your conduct is not only offensive to the Almighty, du is also 
displeasing to myself.” 


It is odd that Voltaire, with all his cleverness, failed to see the 
bathos of his audacious and immortal inscription—“ Deo erexit 
Voltaire ”—in the church he built. 


Pope’s studied and intentional anti-climax in the following 
lines stands on quite a different footing. 


“ Go, wondrous creature, mount where Science guides. 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool.” 


As we hinted before, the rhetorical artifice called climax can 
not always be distinguished from the epigram. The former is a 
gradual ascent, as by a ladder, culminating in a kind of crowning 
effect, or (shall we say ?) crisis. The latter arrives as the result of 
a sudden contrast or antithesis, brought to an abrupt close. There 
appears no necessity for any “descending incongruity,” to use 
Herbert Spencer’s term, as in bathos, but rather for an artistic finish, 
with (so to speak) sharply divided light and shade. Here is an 
excellent specimen of climax—a gradual rise in the dignity of the 
theme. 


“To gossip is a fault; to libel is a crime; to slander is a sin.” 
Another case occurs to us. “The two nations were divided by 
mutual fear, and bitter memories of recent losses.” 


Effective epigram may be exemplified by these two instances. 


“ The Russian grandees come to Court, dropping pearls and 
vermin.” 


“ You are not vicious, you are vice.” 


In these two last quotations, the artful sudden close, though 
resembling the fall of bathos, is vastly more striking and almost 
startling in its challenge, like the unexpected clinching of a steel 
trap.” 

The couplet inscribed by a Frenchman on his wife’s tomb 
reads equally well as an epitaph and an epigram : 


“Ci git ma femme: ah, qu’il est bien, 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien.” 
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But there is none better than Aleander’s famous lines on himself 
and his experience of life. 


KdrOavov oix déxwy, drt wavcopas dv émipap'tus 
twodkdav, dvrep ieiv dAywov Fw Gavartov. 


Shenstone’s epitaph seems somewhat ambiguous, but whatever 
its exact meaning it is essentially epigrammatic : 


“ Heu, guando minus est cum te vivo versari, quam erit tui 
mortui meminisse.” 


“ Man,” writes Hobbes, “ has the exclusive privilege of forming 
general theorems. But this privilege is allayed by another, that is 
by the privilege of absurdity—to which no living creature is sub- 
ject, but man only.” He explains laughter as a “sudden glory 
arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, 
by comparison with the infirmities of others, or with our own 
formerly.” This fits into his scheme, which resolves all passions 
into self-love, or the pleasure taken in our own power, the pain we 
suffer in wanting it. 

We may fairly doubt if clergymen, as a class, or philosophers, 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous. Hugo Grotius failed to see the 
bathos when he declared, that the hangman before the performance 
of his duty should satisfy himself as to the justice of the sentence ! 


Clergymen in their sermons and speeches, especially the 
former, perpetually offend by studied repetitions of bathos. Again 
and again, towards the close of their addresses, they reach a suit- 
able close. But they refuse to accept the opportunity, and go on 
from one false climax or anti-climax to another, till they have worn 
out both themselves and their congregations—and, if there happens 
to be a collection, probably reduced the offertory by a considerable 
amount. Brevity, the soul of wit, is also the soul of a good ser- 
mon. Congregations, to be kept and increased, should be left 
hungry. 

Many an excellent story has been murdered by a prolix re- 
porter, and many a fine reputation stained by a would-be eulogist. 
Dull men and women, with no sense of form or fitness, too often 
try to tell something for which they are not big enough. Or they 
raise the devil and then cannot lay him. Some writers have been, 
so to speak, destroyed by their own creations, splendidly conceived, 
but miserably executed. The true artist never descends to bathos. 
Dryden said of Shakespeare that, if he had not killed Mercutio, 
Mercutio would have killed him. 


The ordinary, common garden wall teachers usually fail to 
see the danger of pointing the moral, carrying it too far, pressing 
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it home, till it has lost all force and significance. It ends in a 
forlorn welter of bathos. 


French wit appears incapable of erring by this kind of 
luxurious excess. It produces its admirable effects with a severe 
economy of words. Edmond About excelled in this. He opens 
his “ Question Romaine” in the following inimitable way : —The 
Pope has so many millions of faithful followers—“ sans compter 
le petit Mortara”—alleged to have been stolen and baptised, 
though a Jewish child. Here we have a bathos that is no bathos, 
just because it happens to be wit. And so we all welcome non- 
sense that comes as the right kind of nonsense. 


To return to misquotations for a moment, one of our leading 
journals lately contained this: “The primrose path to the efernal 
bonfire!” Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





THE BACON -SHAKESPEARE 
MATTER. 


III. 


HOWEVER, there are parallel passages between the authors. There 
are, indeed ; the strangest, as they are brought forth, and yet the 
commonest, the most unstudied; and yet again parallels wonder- 
ful, wonderful, and most wonderful, wonderful, and yet again 
wonderful, and after that, out of all hooping. 


‘Who would believe?’ must be the modest word of every un- 
excited mind, half shy or ashamed at seeing what those off their 
balance will expose. To charge all who feel troubled or puzzled 
as to Shakespeare’s authorship of the plays with being nervous 
fanatics would be to suggest mental breakdown in some normal, 
some hard-headed men. Yet these men themselves cannot surely 
blame us, if some ‘ parallels between Bacon and Shakespeare,’ which 
even judges accept as evidence, being absurdities, do therefore 
discredit their whole plea. 


Here is no jesting. But it is as if that man comes out of 
another world, and a mad world, who can proffer such ‘ parallels.’ 
That man’s judgment must be otherwhere discounted, when with 
fretful frenzy he here notes down Shakespeare’s “ human genera- 
tion” and Bacon’s “ generation of men.” To prove what? And 
then, Bacon says, “ Cure the Queen’s mind ”; and so Bacon wrote 
“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” As in the watchful 
game of ‘Snap,’ let Shakespeare utter any word, and they’ll 
pounce with a parallel. If one of his “did enact Julius Caesar,” 
Bacon’s “ enacted a new play.” 

One cannot help the being half ashamed. One knows not 
whether it be a laughing matter or a crying. “ He will not say so,” 
one is disposed to say ; but he does say ; he, each of them. And one 
has consciousness as of looking at a face with reason fled, and 
feeling the wish to ask: why won’t it have sense? 


Is there something immoral or demoralizing in the whole busi- 
ness, rendering reckless if not unscrupulous? Here is an identity 
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man defies you to produce any other writer talking of senseless 
sound, besides the (necessarily one and the same) author of 


“Tis a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” 


and of “It is nothing else but words which rather sound than 
signify anything.” 

Such are Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ wonderful parallelisms in 
Shakespeare and Bacon.” And in many another; as The Professor 
might have added, if better read. 

Then “to be wise and love exceeds man’s might,” says our 
Shakespeare; as Bacon, “ It is impossible to love and to be wise.” 
But Herrick held “ No man at one time can be wise and love.” Are 
we off on the track, that Herrick also is Shakespeare? Chaucer’s 
Theseus reflected that “a man moot ben a fool if that he love.” 
Were they all but repeating Publius Syrus: “ Amare et sapere vix 
Deo conceditur?” And—mayhap—the Cicero’s day Latin itself 
echoing a much earlier commonplace ? 


For: 


A man moot ben a fool, or yong or old. 


Even Professor R. Y. Tyrrell at one time could not suspend 
judgment. He saw sufficient internal reasons for refusing 
Baconian authorship ; but with unusual lack of critical instinct—in 
faith, he’s penitent—he assumed that the author of the plays knew 
Bacon’s work; and he then went on to assume intimacy between 


these “ two prominent men of genius.” 
as could not be due to chance, or even to a common source.” 


great parallels were: 


Bacon (Historia Vite et Moriis, 
1623):— 

“ The immediate signs which 
precede death are . . . fumbling 
with the hands .. . grasping and 
clutching . . . the nose becoming 
sharp, the face pallid . . . cold- 
ness of the extremities.” 

Bacon (De Augmentis, 1622): — 

“ What a proof of patience is 
displayed in the story of 
Anaxarchus, who, under torture, 
bit out his own tongue and spat 
it into the face of the tyrant.” 


“ The coincidences are such 
His 


Shakespeare (Hen. V., ii., 3, 16, 
1600) : — 

“ After I saw him fumble with 
the sheets and play with 
flowers .. . I knew there was but 
one way: for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen... his feet were 
as cold as any stone.” 
Shakespeare (Ric. I1., i, 7, 192, 

1597): -- 

“ My teeth shall tear 
The lavish motive 

of recanting fear, 

And spit it, bleeding . . . even in 

Mowbray’s face.” 
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Bacon (Novum Organum, 1608- Shakespeare (Hamlet, it., 2, 787, 
1620) : — 1604) : — 
“ Aristotle dogmatically as- “ For if the sun breed maggots 
signed the cause of generation in a dead dog, being a god kiss- 
to the sun.” ing carrion.” 


But of course, after a while, readers noted that what Bacon and 
Shakespeare had said about death’s prognostics had been said by 
Hippocrates (c. B.C. 400). And they compared Lucretius vi. 1190-4; 
and Celsus ii. 6; about this motus manuum floccos colligendo, nasus 
acutus, frigus extremitatum clamor. Besides, Holland had Eng- 
lished Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 52, Stragule vestis plicaturas, into ‘a 
fumbling and pleiting of the bedclothes, and Lupton’s No/adle 
Things of 1586 was there for young Shakespeare and young Bacon 
both to heed, that “ If the forehead of the sick waxe red and his nose 
waxe sharpe, if he pull straws or the cloathes of the bedde, they are 
most certain tokens of death.” Aye, death iscommon. Why—as an 
old doctor said to me—should there be any talk of parallelism 
between Shakespeare and Bacon writing thus of the hands fumb- 
ling, and the nose sharpening; when every mortal watching such 
pre-enacting of his own end will write or say or think the same? 

Then, as to the spitting of the tongue, Baconian Theobald thus 
spake inadvisedly. He traced the story to Diogenes Laertius (c. 
A.D. 250), but said that Bacon’s version is taken from Pliny or 
Valerius Maximus (c. A.D. 1). “ It is not very likely that William 
Shakespeare had read any of the classic authors from which this 
story might be derived. We cannot suppose that Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus, or Diogenes Laertius were school-books at Strat ford-on- 
Avon. If Bolingbroke’s defiance had taken the form 


‘T’ll bite my tongue out, ere I use it thus,’ 


it might have been regarded as a casual coincidence. But when he 
also threatens to spit it in the face of his enemy, we cannot explain 
it by a clause in the chapter of accidents.” 

But, in Lyly’s Exuphues, “ Zeno bicause hee would not be en- 
forced against his will by torments, bit off his tongue and spit it in 
the face of the tyrant.” (ed. Arber, p. 146). “And there was that poor 
youth in the early persecutions, whom the impious heathen bound 
down with cords, and then brought in upon him a vision of evil; 
and he in his agony bit off his tongue, and spit it into the face of 
the tempters.” (Newman’s Saintliness the Standard of Christian 
Principle). 

As to the third parallel stunning good critics’ faculties, if 
Aristotle ascribes generation to the sun, and Bacon says so, why in 
the name of waking sense may not another author allude indirectly 
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if not directly to Aristotle and the popular traditions originating 
perhaps with him; and yet remain another? There’s some poppy 
or mandragora medicining meddlers with these matters, to sleep. 

Judge Webb, too, a former Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to all appearance a solid man, nothing loose about him, had a 
Mystery of William Shakespeare, ‘A Summary of Evidence’; 
a revelation of a trained mind unhinged. He triumphs, because he 
finds ‘ discourse of reason’ twice in Shakespeare, often in Bacon ; 
or ‘excrements’ for hair, in both; his sober judicial self would 
surely have snubbed the logic that because these expressions were in 
two authors they could not be in others. Such fatuity out of rage 
or ignorance could not be matched from learned men, perhaps, in 
any other matter. If other people write of it as a ‘ mania, the fault 
is not theirs. One feels the judgment on us of Dr. Webb’s College 
Head, Dr. Salmon: “ There is one more foolish than the man who 
believes that Bacon wrote Shakespeare—the man who argues with 
him.” If perturbed spirits would only rest and give rest ; and let us 
taste of the feeling of quiet again ; making no chatter about authors, 
but letting us read books. 

Yet some have felt constrained to step out, to control folly. 
And ‘ discourse of reason’ is found in Caxton, Sir Thomas More, 
Florio’s Montaigne—in three, and in thirty. ‘Excrements’ in 
another four or forty—Donne, Heywood, Chapman, Walton. 
This parlous matter would make a learned judge a learned fool. 
What else—when it makes one rush at “ like glistering Phzthon,” 
in Richard II., and say: who would have thought of that but 
Bacon? Yet Lyly thought of it, and Sackville, and Marlowe, and 
Spenser. A writer in the Saturday Review did weary of the non- 
sense, and he wearied his readers too; when he came to this, that 
“ According to Bacon tobacco ‘ refresheth the spirits by the opiate 
virtue thereof, and so dischargeth weariness as sleep likewise doth’ ; 
and in the Tempest Alonzo is ‘attacked with weariness to the dulling 
of his spirits ’ and must needs ‘ sit down and rest’” Ergo. 

There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. Casca 
was blunt ; but Czsar was not sincere. 

Professor Dowden, in the National Review for July, 1902, dis- 
cussed his colleague’s Natural History parallels between the two 
writers ; and ten years later the scholar friend and critic we have 
lost wrote privately that, having more knowledge, he could now, if 
need were, more fully expose the impertinence. That Bacon’s 
Essay on Gardens mentions fifty flowers, and the Winter's Tale 
some fifteen, and that two-thirds of the fifteen are included in the 
fifty, is for Judge Webb an “almost conclusive parallel” A 
parallel hard to avoid, we might say. “ It is scarcely possible to 
doubt” that the play and the essay must be by the same author, 
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echoes Judge Holmes. But one cannot assume that a Baconian 
“ well-in” hath eyes, that he hath ears, like other men. Even a 
professor judge, maintaining that Bacon’s prose is very often but 
blank verse in disguise, takes a passage, bids us “ lay the sea-shell 
to our ear,” and “ detect the murmur of the sea,” in this form of 
Bacon-Shakespeare blank verse : 
“ The process 

Of nature still will be as I conceive, 

Not that the herb you work upon should draw 

The juice of the foreign herb, for that opinion 

We've formerly rejected, but that there will be 

A new conflict of mould which perhaps will alter 

The seed, and yet not to the kind 

Of the former herb.” 


It is well, for the decency of Coleridge’s vocabulary, that he had 
only Warburton’s ears to revile, not Webb’s ; who there heard much 
the same sounds as here: 


“If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which wil] not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favour nor your hate.” 


Judge Webb, as one recalls him a lecturer on law, had no 
demure face for Sir Anthony Absolute to damn. But, come, confess 
Judge—you have been lying— ha’n’t you? You have been playing 
the hypocrite, hey? [ll never forgive you, if you haven't been 
lying and playing the hypocrite. 

And yet the Irish judge was not alone. The American—in 
words, which, for another good cause, so far would justify the 
American people, just now, (so ex-president Eliot tells us), pro- 
foundly distrusting their judiciary—said that Bacon’s XC+th 
Psalm, 

“ As a tale told, which sometimes men attend, 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end,” 


may be compared to 


“ Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 


Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
—(K. John iii., 4.) 


‘As a tale,’ ‘sometimes,’ ‘sometimes not,’ ‘steals to’—does he 
think we have ears to stand filings on slates? And Shakespeare? 
But this Judge cannot think, nor hear, nor feel. He is on the hunt. 
He seizes any poor victim of a word or a phrase. And they all do 
even as he. To Mr. Spedding he brought this spoil: “ Reading 
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the other day in Mr. David Masson’s Recent British Philosophy 
about spirit in nature, and turning to the Hamlet (i. 5) which he 
cites, I noticed (what had escaped me before) the words under- 
scored in these lines— 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


Instantly I remembered what was printed on page 4098 
of my book: “But, for the substance of the soul, he 
believed it was not ‘extracted out of the mass of heaven 
and earth, but was a spirit newly enclosed in a body of 
earth,” where you will see how Bacon uses these same words in a 
peculiar sense in a similar connection in two places.” (A station, 
like Harry Mercury, new—something about kissing—on a hill—- 
however, the similitude struck me directly). “And I believe the 
same man put them into the Hamlet where I find the same philo- 
sophy blazing out, and the ghost so unceremoniously including him- 
self in the phenomena of Nature.” So, no doubt, Aeaven and earth 
shall pass away. 

Then, of course, Hamlet to the players, together with the Essay 
on Masques and Triumphs—and its “ enough of these Toyes ” ! — 
and Wolsey’s speech to Cromwell (doubtless by Fletcher or an- 
other), together with the end of the Essay on Truth (it “ sounds very 
much like ”), must all, it is judged, be from one hand. 


Spedding seems to have heard patiently the American facheux 
with black lack of humour, and heard him go on for ever: “I 
have taken great delight in tracing these peculiarities and ‘Jenti- 
ties.” Youcan’t down me. “A few things of this kind might pos- 
sibly be got over in the way you suggest ”—Spedding had reflected 
that the truly great have all one voice—“ but find them everywhere 
and innumerable, amounting to absolute identity of authorship. ..” 


That makes one look out. And one is shown : — 


BACON. SHAKESPEARE. 

“ The leaf of barrage hath an “sable-coloured melancholy.” 
excellent spirit to repress the “and dusky vapours of night.” 
fuliginous vapour of dusky “borne with black vapours.” 
melancholy, and so to cure mad- “the sovereignst thing on earth 
ness ... it will make a sovereign Was spermaceti for an inward 
drink for melancholy passions.” bruise.” 


Can barrage minister to a judge? 
Bacon actually wrote concerning the ‘ Office of Constable’: 


“ Likewise the additional power which is given in divers statutes 
it is hard to comprehend in any brevity.” “ They have no allow- 
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ance, but are bound by duty to perform their office gratis; which 
may be endured because it is annual.” Ergo he wrote that “ you 
shall comprehend all vagrom men,” and “ for the watch to babble 
and talk is most tolerable and not to be endured.” Bacon wrote 
“of divers statutes,” and ergo he is Dogberry on “any man that 
knows the statues.” Hedirects: “ You shall swear that you shall 
well and truly serve the king.” He therefore directs: “Write 
down, that they hope they serve God.” 

We may hope the Judge does. But he serves no king and no 
republic by such “ delights.” Is this what 250 years have come to: 
since the still time of Milton’s delightful studies, beginning as 
Bacon’s work was ended ? 


Did ever anything make one deem more, that judges, of Old 
World and of New, seeméd wiser than they were, than that a third, 
Lord Penzance, could pick out as special evidence from the late 
Ignatius Donnelly of the cipher : — 


SHAKESPEARE. 
“Not poppy nor mandragora 
Shall ever medicine thee to that 
sweet sleep,” etc. 


BACON. 
“ The medicining of the mind.” 


“Harp not on that string, 
madam.” 

“ A sea of glory.” 

“ There’s such divinity doth 
hedge a king.” 


“ Northumberland, thou ladder.” 
“T charge thee, fling away 


ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


Doubtless that last ‘ Shakespeare’ is not Shakespeare. 


“They did strike upon a string 
that was dangerous.” 

“ A sea of quicksilver.” 

“The maintaining of the 
laws; which is the hedge and 
fence about the liberty of the 
subject.” 

“The scaling ladder of the 
intelligence.” 

“The desire of power in ex- 
cess caused the angels to fall.” 


And 


so they will all rush, some day, to make that Henry VIII. writer 
Bacon. And some of them, as we said, have already claimed for 
him, this Fletcher, and many more. Would concordances, if made 
to every writer, confuse them and confound? But the likenesses 
among all writers would make the whole one Bacon. They have 
you every way, in your sorrow or your anger. 


Yet surely one is delivered from judicial prestige: like Mat- 
thew Arnold from Franklin’s common sense, after reading his para- 
phrase of Job. Which thing may have been a jest. But this 
parallelism is not. One has to repeat to oneself; it is no joke; 
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learning has not saved a judge; nor pride of place; nor that saviour, 
humour ; nor ‘ kynde witte.” Yet looks he like a judge. Will you 
demand him, why ... Alas, he’s mad; and 


“ bends his eye on vacancy.” 


The indecent trifling it is, a child’s rushing from this to that, 
as each is forbidden, and each way is blocked. 

Donnelly challenged the world to. show such use of ‘ bacon’ 
as in Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Stopes, accepting the challenge, quoted Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, printed 1575. And I am sure they would have, or have, 
rushed at Dr. Faustus, ii, 2: “I come of a Royal Pedigree, my 
father was a Gammon of Bacon, and my mother was a Hogshead 
of Claret Wine.” 

Though it is Gluttony talks. 

But Bacon’s mother was a‘ Cooke.’ Is that anything, now? 

Or is there anything gross and palpable in Ben Jonson’s 
readers having ‘ Bacon brains’? So says Randolph, asking Jonson 
not to mind the mast-eaters. 

Quite lately, a Bacon writer re-reading Hamlet, and hardly 
weighing and considering, is struck by “ art thou there, truepenny ?” 
as being rpéwavov, the borer in the cellarage; and so, therefore, his 


classical Bacon’s. As if the word was not common where no boring 
needed : 


“ Go, go thy way, old Truepenny ; thou hast but one fault ; 
Thou art even too valiant.” 
—(Fletcher’s Loyal Subject, i., 3.) 


Is it likely—so, one would think, men educated would to them- 
selves say—that such and such an expression is not in more than 
the two writers? How can you or anyone recall all writing of the 
time? Wait andsee. But no. They hail a discovery. They chal- 
lenge you to find another writer. When he is found, off they are 
again, like flittermice. 

Look at these sad exposings of such scandals : — 


Examples of “ direct evidence” are given in a book, /s # 
Shakespeare? whose author may live to laugh at this hereafter : — 


(1) c. 1595. A French sonnet to Bacon: 
“ Bien que votre Pallas me rende mieux instruite.” 


This we are not to refer to Bacon’s learning; but to note that in 
Greek mythology Pallas = Hasti-vibrans, Shake-speare. Even all 
France knew, and would not tell. 

Quelle blague! 
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(2) The first lines of “ Lucrece,” printed 
“F Rom the besieged Ardea .... 

Borne.” .... 

That is, from the capitals, FRA. B. 


(But opening a few pages of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, one 
finds Shakespeare signing George Herbert’s Pulley—stanza i., W.; 
stanza 2,S. And Crashaw’s Mis/ress, |. 1, first word W., 1. 2, last 
word S (capital S). And Marvell’s Little T.C., backwards. -Yet 
that’s but a trifle here; for Venus and Adonis begins signed E.H. 
Ergo, what ?) 


(3) And in Lucrece’s first edition, ‘ consent’ and ‘ banishment ’ 
end the last two lines. A straight line from F of F I N I S below 
“may be made to cut off both the da of ‘ banishment’ and the cox 
of ‘consent’ = F. bacon.” 


Yet, madman, thou errest: I say there is no darkness but 
ignorance ; for in later editions no straight line will cut any of the 
now otherwise arranged print into bacon. 


I do not know who bears away the palm in this Encomium 
Moriz. But bold, if not of face yet of tongue, proceeds a Wyf 


methinks of Boston, Mrs. Henry Pott: “The change of colour in 
hair by age has only been noticed by Bacon, and in the plays of 
Shakespeare.” Quotation textual. 


Chaucer’s Franklin the Wyf of Bath saw, with a beard of 
hair, white as is the dayseye; and the beard of that own son of 
Epicurus grew not white from sudden fright. 


And are these also Bacon-written works : — 


I. Samuel, xii, 2: “Iam old and grey-headed.” 
Psalm xxx.,18: “Unto old age and grey hairs.” 


Yes, ‘ Shakespeare’ did write the 1611 Bible. Here is Bacon 
proof. In Psalm xlvi. the 46th word from the beginning is ‘ Shake,’ 
and the 46th word from the end is ‘ Speare.’ (N.B.—Omit Selah). 
This at last must be a joke from one no better than one of the 
wicked. 

No, for in a certain baronet it is a serious piece of evidence. 
“It is a fact that can neither be disputed nor explained away that 
in the Bible of 1611, which is known as the Authorised Version, and 
which was undoubtedly Englished in its present form by Francis 
Bacon, the 46th Psalm is so arranged. This purposeful arrange- 
ment was always well known to those in possession of Bacon’s 
secrets. Mr. Irving called attention to the matter in 1910, not 
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knowing its value as confirmatory evidence of the real authorship 
both of Shakespeare, and of the 1611 version of the Bible.” 


The Freemasons, the Baconian baronet goes on, were those who 
had Bacon’s secrets for three hundred years. “The Freemasons, 
who were admitted to the highest degree, the thirty-third (thirty- 
three, as I said before, spells Bacon), have always been entrusted 
with Bacon’s secrets. Up to 1910 the number of Masons admitted 
to thirty-third degree was always strictly limited to nine; but since 
that year, which is 287 years after the 1623 folio of the Shakespeare 
plays, the number of Masons admitted to the thirty-third degree 
has been permanently increased from nine to thirty-three. I am at 
the present time endeavouring—I trust not unsuccessfully—to force 
these to reveal Bacon’s secrets, at least so far as concerns the author- 
ship of the plays hitherto known under the name of the illiterate 
clown of Stratford, William Shakespeare, who was never able to 
write so much as a single letter of his own name.” 


Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence is as sure of 46 and 53 as other 
controversialists used to be of 666. (And what about 287?). He 
points that the 1st Folio in its p. 53 of Comedies has “ Hang-dog is 
latten for Bacon” ; p. §3 of Histories having “a Gammon of Bacon” ; 


and Tragedies—But, “the uninitiated inquirer will not be able to 
perceive upon the third page 53, any trace of Bacon, or hog, or pig, 
or anything suggesting such things.” Courage to the sticking place, 
and we'll not fail. Take p. 53 from the end— 


N’est-elle pas rouge? 

Non grise. 

He! oui, gris rouge; c’est ce que je 
voulais dire —— 


and “ here we perceive that ‘ Pompey,’ ‘ in,’ and ‘ got,’ by the manner 
in which the type is arranged in the column, come directly under 
each other, and their initial letters being P.I.G., we quite easily read 
‘ pig,’ which is what we were looking for.” This on page 20 of 
‘ The Shakespeare Myth, by Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, Bt.’—at 
large. Sainte-Beuve is not out of date, that to make known the 
god of kynde witte, Moliére, is always a public service, when in 1912, 
one is found to endite that pamphlet. For “si l’on en peut voir un 
plus fou, je l’irai dire 4 Rome.” 


The P.I.G. are not even on consecutive lines. And you can 
find the same, § pp. further on; 15 pp. further, H.G.O. ; and the dis- 
placement may be the “ mysterious sorrow” with which that page 
ends. Anyway, the next play starts, fairly signed: H.O.G. Yet 
shall you have sorrow upon sorrow ; for that is not page 53. 
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The German form of the fit is as funny. There a Bacon-struck 
man quotes a quarto of Richard 


the se- 
cond 


As it has been acted 
by... 
Leave out d, he says. 


The first line I here look at has ‘ leaping.’ Leave out 2, I say. - 


Sir E. Durning-Lawrence has been moved this summer to com- 
ment on Milton’s well-known ‘ Epitaph on the Admirable Drama- 
tick Poet, W. Shakespeare’ : — 


“In this Epitaph, which is usually ascribed to Milton, we 
read : —‘ What neede .. . . that his hallow’d Reliques (the Plays) 
should be hid Under a starre-ypointed pyramid (sic) ?’” 


“A ball-pointed pen mens a pen with a ball upon its 
point, a diamond-pointed drill means a drill with a diamond 
upon its point, and a ‘ Starrey-pointed pyramid’ (sic) means, 
must mean, and can only mean ‘a pyramid with a star npon its 
point’ (its apex). But a pyramid with a star upon its apex 
is a Beacon (pronounced Bacon, ‘ Bacon, great Bacon of the 
State, just as tea was pronounced tay, sea was pronounced 
say, etc.) Then Milton further tells us, ‘What needst thou 
such dull witnesse of thy Name’ This is clearly intended to 
teach us that people ought to have wit enough to perceive that 
Bacon was the name of the real author without the dull witness 
of a Beacon (Bacon) being put upon his works. Yet, the Epitaph 
tells us in the plainest and most unmistakeable manner that 
Bacon is Shakespeare.” 


The Americans say: “Give us a rest.” 


But then there are marks on paper used by Bacon, very mysterious. 
Which marks, a modern monk shows, were those of the Low Country 
monastic manufactory of his order. 

Another objection is heard. How could Shakespeare give up 
writing for the last few years of his life? How could the artist 
thus die ina man? But, if Bacon wrote the plays, he, dying 1626, 
makes that objection longer. How could a Leonardo da Vinci give 
up painting and work scientifically at Amboise for Frangois I*? 


There is Dr. Georg Cantor again, of the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. He finds an elegy on Bacon, and in it the words 


Velut Hasta Quirini. 
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as the spear of the speared-one (Romulus: and his title Quirinus, 
from guiris, a spear). 

But translate Hasta Quirini by spear-shaker, Shakespeare. You 
can do it, Dr. Cantor does it—by putting in the word ‘ Shake.’ 


It is a lively game. 


“ There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a 
river at Monmouth.” 

There is an ‘a’ in Bacon, and an ‘a’ in Shakespeare; and in 
the very first syllable. How it all works out. And c sounded like 
k—ac, ak. 

Bac, Shake. 

That is child’s play. 

We are ready for harder work with a Mr. Bucke:—“ Ba... 
with a horn added,” he quotes, Z.L.L.,v.i,52. “Now ‘da witha 
horn added’ is Bacornu, which is not, but suggests, and was 
probably meant to suggest—Bacon.” And so we're in at the finish 
One does'nt exactly know how. It’s like finding yourself right end 
up, when first put head over heels. But what a Puck and puzzler is 
this Lord Bacon, flightier than any foolish spirit from the medium’s 
nether world, “pales et vaines ombres effarées, inconsistantes, 
puériles et frappées de stupeur pareilles 4 des songes.” 

' Then there’s another word that figured, 
Honorificabilitudinatibus, 
in L.L.L. v. i. 44; said to occur only there and in MS. supposed 
Bacon’s. And from it you get “ Bacifironoh” “ from which it is 
not hard,” for Bucke, “ to pick Bacon.” And also he can pick there- 
from an anagram in bad Latin, “ these plays written by F. Bacon.” 
Perhaps ‘ Bucke’ is mutation to ‘ Backe,’ Bacon. 
Hou la ba, ba la chou, ba la ba, ba la da, 


as the first Mamamouchi danced and sang. There is a fearful 
attraction in that da, then ay—it gets so near Bake, and then, on. 
Surely if the poor gentleman had a sensible Madame she 
must echo in her heart, 
Hélas, Mon Dieu, mon mazi est devenu fou. 


If dancing dervishes pant, tired ; not so, those hunting counter. 
Fresh for a new scent, not disconcerted, was Fr. W. Sutton S. J., 
author of a Bacon-Shakespeare treatise, when shown that in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Mad Lover, Act i., the Fool says : — 

“ The iron age return’d to Erebus, 
And Honorificabilitudinatibus 
Thrust out o’ the Kingdom by the head and shoulders.” 
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Another Jesuit, Fr. Thurston, explaining Bacon’s cipher, tried, 
but in vain, to convert his Baconian compére, one more victim whose 
honest faculties seemed so far shattered that this explosion under 
his long Bacon-Shakespeare word seemed to him only a sort of 
shaking of the arguments thereon based ; he admitted that its force 
was “ greatly damaged.” 


Then Dante uses the big word. And behold in it this anagram : 
“ Ubi Italicus, ibi Danti honor fit.” 


They get so excited that when they quote, their eyes are as set 
in their heads as ever were Froud’s when he saw not. Mr. Donnelly 
quotes (sic) Carlyle, “ The wisdom displayed in Shakespeare was 
equal in profoundness to the great Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum.” 
And Carlyle does say—“ It is unexampled, that calm creative 
perspicacity of Shakespeare. . . Novum Organum and all the intel- 
lect you will find in Bacon, is of a quite secondary order—earthy, 
material, poor in comparison.” 


There’s no more to be said. And yet when the basis of all 
authority is sapped by the Bench, and anarchy propagated there- 
from, it is no folly to defend and to preach common sense, and the 
good principles by which we must keep going the work-a-day 
world, holding each individual] to his responsible self. 


For, by like Baconian judgment, Tennyson shall be arraigned 
for the Sordello he found unintelligible, or Browning for Hands all 
round. Because 
IN MEMORIAM. = PIPPA PASSES. 
“ A sentinel “ Alls right with the world.” 
... Whispers to the worlds of 

space, 
hens all is well.” 





So Tennyson’s baby who 


“ learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch’” 


dissolves, for all the protesting, into the Browning man of 


“ This main miracle that I am I 
With power on mine own self and on the world.” 


How plain is the annihilation of separateness of mind. How 
exhilarating to find the word ‘I’ thus repeated. One’s step is on 
the scaling ladder, if not of intelligence, yet leading to three judges’ 
courts. 
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Such parallels are not more impertinency, and not less matter, 
than these last pickings from Bacon’s Pvomus or Treasury; given 
as notes for the opposing dramatic passages—by no other possible 
author. 


To put down “ You have” preves he wrote “ I cannot tell what you 
have done.” (A. and C. ii., 2). 


To put down “ Cocke” proves he wrote 


... “Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry cock-a-doodle-doo.” 


But then Bacon wrote 


“ Cock-a-doodle-do, 
My dame has lost her shoe.” 


And, by the way, it strikes one that the author of the Zempest 
and ‘strutting’ must be the author of ?Allegro’s “ stoutly struts 
his dames before.” Which perfects the argument that he wrote 
about the dame and her shoe—‘ Chanticleer,’ ‘strut,’ ‘dame.’ _It 
is evidence more than good enough for Judge Holmes—if he had 
only got on the Milton lay—for he proves by “ iff’s and and’s” in 
Bacon that only Bacon could write Richard III.’s “If! ... Tellest 
thou me of ifs?” He does indeed. It minds me, 4 propos of some 
attempts on Milton too, that a critic proved /’Allegro “ walking nct 
unseen” to have been written, therefore, after J] Peneroso who 
walked “ unseen.” What nonsense we have been called on to read; 
floods of irritating nonsense, as George Eliot said of much of the 
criticism, “ a special curse of our day.” “ They fool me to the top 
of my bent,” might say any of these authors, individuals; told by 
tedious young or old fools about the cloud being so very like a 
camel, a weasel, a whale. 

Yet there are difficulties; why should there not be? They 
might, by all, have been weighed and considered ; but propounded 
they were as doubts, by some already believing and taking for 
granted that Shakespeare was not. In patience and confidence has 
been the strength of the orthodox ; impatience is the cause and curse 
of literary heresy also. 

(a) ‘Moral Philosophy’ (for Aristole’s political philosophy 
unfit for young men) was the word in Troilus and Cressida (1605), 
the word also in the Advancement of I<arning (1609). And no- 
where else, we were told. The dreaming idealizer should not only 
pause for a reply, but be ready, should it come, to give it welcome. 
In course it came from Erasmus (1531) making the same translation ; 
and from others following him, before the century’s end. 
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“Eh bien! voila dire une raison, et il y a plaisir 4 se répondre 
doucement les uns aux autres.” 


(6) Shakespeare too in Two Gentlemen of Verona has “ Love 
must creep in service where it cannot go.” Bacon has the same 
words in the Letter to King James. Can that identity be surely 
accounted for? Perhaps not. What then? Could Bacon have 
quoted? Anyway there was a popular proverb: “ Love creepeth 
where it cannot go.” And the rest of the words, also, may have 
been in a popular saying? Why not? 


(¢) Bacon asks Sir John Davies “to be good to concealed 
poets.” Mr. Spedding, judging just judgment, does not find to 
what that refers. There let it rest. Why must it refer to Bacon, 
who once said of himself “ I do not profess to be a poet, but I once 
wrote a sonnet ”; and whose other verses at their best are of no rich 
validity ?? 

His exiled relative, Tobie Matthew, in ? 1618-1621, alluding to 
a concealed wit, wrote, “ The most prodigious wit that ever I knew 
of my nation, and of this side of the sea” (France) “is of your 
Lordship’s name, though known by another.” And he probably 
refers (v. Notes and Queries, March 11th, 1889, p. 181) to the martyr 
poet, Father Thomas Southwells, whose real name was Bacon (v. 
Dict. Nat. Biog.). But a Bacon Reed paraphrases: “ Matthew 
pronounced the author the most prodigious wit of all the world” | 


1. Yet no poor things some of them; and his own. v. Was Bacon a Poet? 
G. Stronach, Fortnightly Review, March, 1905. And Lord Bacon a Poet, 
American Catholic Quarterly, Jan., 1906—by Prof. G. O’Neill who fairly quotes 
Bacon’s declining years against Milton’s middle age, in paraphrasing psalms :— 


Bacon: 
** When as we sat all sad and desolate 
By Babylon upon the river’s side, 
Eased from the tasks which in our captive state 
We were enforcéd daily to abide; 
Our harps we had brought with us to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


As for our harps since sorrow struck them dumb, 
We hang’d them on the willow trees were near ; 
Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 
Asking of us some Hebrew songs to hear; 
Taunting us rather in our misery, 
Than much delighting in our melody.” .. . 


Milton: 
‘* For cloyed with woes and trouble sore 
Surcharg’d my soul doth lie; 
My life at death’s uncheerful door 
Unto the grave draws nigh. 


Thou dost my friends from me estrange 
And mak’st me odious ; 

Me to them odious, for they change 
And I here pent up thus.” 
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In any case, as it has been put, it will have to be expounded for 
a Baconian into: “ The cleverest man of the name of Bacon whom 
I ever knew on the continent is your lordship yourself, whom I 
never met out of England.” Bacon had not been in France since 
Tobie Matthew was two years old, in 1579. 


So (say, from New York), one in the secret of the Waverley 
Novels would write to Sir Walter Scott: “The cleverest man of 
your name whom I have ever met in America is you, Sir, yourself, 
though you do not own to it, and never crossed the Atlantic.” 


(d@) Certain MSS. of the seventeenth century have on the title 
page (which says there once followed Richard II. and Richard 
III., scribblings over of ‘ Bacon’ and ‘ Shakespeare’ in proximity, 
seemingly of set purpose. This scribbling is cited as confirmatory 
evidence that two names together of men well known meant there 
was but one man. As if Napoleon and the ‘ Napoleon of the 
realms of rhyme’ were one—to Macaulay, for instance, scribbling 
his thinkings for pointing similitudes, in the Essay on Moore on 
Byron. Or as if Matthew Arnold were a unity with Eliza Cook; 
or Browning with Edward Fitzgerald, unhappily proximate. Or 
Carlyle and Cardinal Manning; if one were making a note on the 
Scotch would-be striker of the English Cardinal, and reflecting on 
phases of mutual contempt. ‘ Boswell’ and ‘ Johnson’ could not 
one scribble ; without meaning that the Life was an Autobiography ? 
And what if one was thinking, and scribbling, on the proof that 
Dugald Stewart wrote Burns ? 


(e) An extract from the Promus which may give us pause is the 
page on which the following six entries occur: “ Rome,” “ Good- 
morrow,” “Sweet for speech in the morning,” “ Lodged next,” 
“ Golden sleep,” “Uprouse.” And these six corresponding words 
or phrases are found in eleven consecutive lines of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” written about the same time: “Romeo,” “ Goodmorrow,” 
“What early tongue so sweet saluteth me,” “ Where care lodges 
sleep will never lie,” “ There golden sleep doth reign,” “ Thou art 
uproused by some distemperature.” 


Can this be an undesigned coincidence? Well, “Rome” and 
“Romeo” may be eliminated ; “ lodged next” and “ lodger” also. 
And if “ goodmorrow ” at all, it must be “ early ” or “ morning,” and 
after “sleep,” which may be good or “ golden” we say; whence 
“uprouse.” However, honestly, “ golden sleep” repeated ought, 
perhaps, to strike one. And the ‘ sweet.’ 


But, if not an undesigned coincidence, may there be a copying 
from Romeo and Juliet, whose first edition is 1597, but which 
was heard or read perhaps five years earlier ? 
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Or, is it a something not to be explained ? 


What sort of reasoning is this, which cannot weigh greater 
probabilities against lesser? Or which sets up such a ‘ difficulty,’ 
to stop the force of the path well taken up by Shakespeare’s acknow- 
ledged authorship ; or which blindly fancies the ground unoccupied 
except by the little rubs of difficulties, set down here and there, and 
often so quickly smoothed away ? 


W. F. P STOCKLEY. 





THE NIGHT SCHOOL TEACHER. 


By A TEACHER. 


THERE has been of late so much talk and counter talk of the 
night school boy and the night school problem, that the night 
school teacher’s position has been all but obliterated from popular 
concern. I speak as a night school teacher myself, as one who 
knows by having gone through the mill rather than by reading 
L.C.C. circulars and rhapsodies. With such axioms as myself 
the authorities and the public have little to do; before the public 
there is no outstanding professorial grievance, and no glaring 
problem of the teacher. On the other hand we as teachers, 
although we may secrete strange views on the necessity or mani- 
pulation of night schools, have neither right nor inclination to push 
these upon the powers that appoint us. The postulate of our 
position is the acceptance of such conditions as we find. We have 
sought the post for various reasons, some of which I may detail, 
and so tacitly acknowledge our willingness to do as tradition or 
external innovation shall determine. Our place is prepared for 
us, and we must tolerate it willy-nilly. In this way the position of 
a man, even should he be quite devoid of personal idiosyncrasy, 
becomes somewhat falsified and obscured when he adopts this 
profession. 

But I have no intention of decrying such a necessary state of 
affairs, and mention it merely in order that the teacher’s position 
may be examined in its just perspective. My real object in writing 
this article is to lay open the new and distressing mental atmo- 
sphere which the night school teacher has to face in the 
performance of his duties. Not merely has a new type of scholar 
evolved from this new type of school, but an even stranger adjust- 
ment has taken place in the teacher. The conditions which ob- 
tain in these new institutions are of so different a character from 
those of the traditional day school, and so vague are their ten- 
dencies and requirements, that almost a new branch of Pedagogics 
is necessitated. In other words the old teacher with his formulated 
methods and calculated manner must eschew both or fail in his 
new task. A few details and examples will make this clear. 
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Some time ago a friend of mine was entrusted with a large 
evening class in English language and literature. He is a cul- 
tured and somewhat sensitive man who spends his days teaching 
languages in a secondary school, and to use his own words 
“augments at evening the miserable pittance which will not even 
allow me the few books I have the leisure or energy to read.” 
The psychology of such a man is no exception, for our evening 
schools are packed with secondary schoolmen, some fresh from 
the University, whom our progressive civilization forces to such 
fatiguing night work through lack of money. I cannot do better 
than quote an article of his that was never published, written quite 
recently. “For fear,” he writes, “that one of my pupils should 
come to my desk for information, and read what here I write, I 
am describing my present sensations in French. I have set them 
to work on a composition and am using the difficult breathing 
space which their occupation affords me to collect myself and 
become conscious of a position which is becoming intolerable. 
Figure to yourself a feeble being who, to feed himself, must defend 
his mind and body during one hour against a mingled heap of 
forty brats sprung Heaven knows whence and yet instinctively his 
enemies. That is my’ agreeable position to-night. Why is there 
ever between me and my class that subterranean opposition and 
restrained hostility which only lacks opportunity to come forth 
in all its primitive ugliness? I cannot say, but I swear it is 
unfortunately. so. You may enter a class with every good intention 
in this world and quit it with every evil project in the other. 
And this is no mere nightmare of imagination, but a dismal ex- 
perience, which I taste every night. I have emptied to the dregs 
the cup of professorial bitterness. Do not speak to me of the 
possibility of good sentiments between a teacher and the unknown 
taught, who spring out of darkness to confront him with infernal 
regularity. There can only be war; war to the death, but always 
the death of the teacher. His despair, languishing and death are 
the natural rewards of those with whom he has neither lot nor 
sympathy. Have I succeeded in painting the gloomy picture? 
In no wise. I could blacken it indefinitely. The opposition is 
more evident through a painful and nervous tension, than by overt 
indiscipline which can easily be checked. In some mysterious place 
a murmur may arise as material symbol, but even that is sometimes 
a relief. There is no heart-to-heartness in an evening class. When 
out of place the laughter is joyous and continued, but if by hazard 
the unfortunate at the tribune make some ill-clad pleasantry, 
some weak essay at jocularity, even some evident fun devoid of 
sarcasm, then indeed the meeting becomes a council of corpses, a 
silence which oppresses, a gravity in face of which I could weep. 
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baa, we ia | 3 

The slightest distraction is welcomed as an angel straight from 
heaven. It is flattered and said farewell to with regret. Shakes- 
peare will do no more than fill the interval between the last 
butterfly and the next church bell. The question of the day, 
some actual interest is always uppermost. See the welcome 
accorded to some moth strayed out of the path of the sun! To 
my listeners it is the quintessence of life, as indeed it really is. 
The murmur of passing traffic, the sound of a distant bugle, the 
cry of children playing beyond the windows, all these things are 
nearer to them than I. ‘ The bond, the bond,’ as Shylock says; 
but it is precisely the bond which is missing. I am no deep-seer, 
but this I know. Neither to-night nor any night can I approach 
so close to these as to my own daily boys. This same despondency 
is continuous and uncurable. Each night I go miserable to my 
rooms, there to write a hopeless sonnet, or construct a burning 
article for some journal to reject. Were it not for the money, 
without which I cannot live, not another night would I suffer.” 

Were not this outburst so evidently genuine I should not 
attempt to characterize it as typical of much that the night school 
teacher has to suffer. But it was written by a night school teacher 
in a night school. He is no uncommon man and his attitude is 
far from being exceptional. That is why I say that although he, 
personally, has resigned the right to rebel, yet his attitude is one 
that cannot be ignored by the educational authorities and by 
society at large. Where are we to seek the cause of this des- 
pondency which characterizes the majority of such men? Does 
it lie in themselves, in their training, or in some inherent weak- 
ness in the system which they have to administrate? Those who 
are acquainted with our universities and training colleges will 
immediately reject two of these suggestions. It would be difficult 
to name a finer or more national type of man than the teacher at 
the beginning of his career. He is a product of which we as a 
country may be justly proud. Optimistic, athletic, unmercenary, 
he will bear comparison with his fellows in any other profession. 

It is clear then that if we find him uncapable of getting 
the best results from a system of night school teaching, we must 
not be too ready to lay the blame at his door. The system itself 
may be grievously at fault, may, in fact, run counter to the oldest 
postulates of any educational system. And this I feel undoubtedly 
to be the case. I have said that as teachers we are bound to accept 
conditions as we find them; but as citizens we are not bound to 
relinquish the external expression of opinion upon such conditions. 
I have neither the presumption nor the ability to make out a 
systematic case against the promoters of our modern night schools. 
But I cannot help detecting in my own experience the factors 
which tend to make my work of no avail. 
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Of these I can only suggest a few in a tentative way. By so 
doing I am casting upon myself the burden of providing a remedy, 
or at least of suggesting the abolition of the institution. I shall 
do neither, for, being a mere teacher, I know neither the wide 
demands which educational schemes have to satisfy, nor am I 
competent to legislate who have only learned to administrate. So 
my criticism, which indeed is almost complete, will have to be 
concluded in a manner purely destructive. 

All established and ancient systems of instruction are based 
primarily upon the closeness of contact between teacher and 
taught. The old and, to a certain extent, the modern dominie, 
knows all about his pupils; their parentage, environment and 
prospects. Only in so far as his knowledge of these factors is 
complete can he hope to influence them in a profitable and lasting 
way. This contact is not only ignored, but is quite impossible in 
a night school. Pupils not really old enough to leave school have 
to undergo the blighting distance of the lecture room. They are 
at sea, and soon they lose hope. The same is true of the teacher 
who can gain no effective grip of the undeveloped and unknown 
units which confront him. And where there is no bond there 
must be opposition. 

Further, the atmosphere of an evening school is one of ner- 
vous tension and fatigue. An old night teacher once said to me 
that the only way to do any good at the game was to “keep 
them interested.” Do no work, but amuse the poor tired 
creatures ; a counsel which is more common than is known. Boys 
who have worked all day in office, girls who are pale from indoor 
exertion, old men with some vague idea of betterment, all meet 
on a common ground of fatigue and laxity. The teacher himself 
is throat-sore and sick of the class room. In such an atmosphere 
no good work is possible. 

There is not even community of age. I could not arrest a 
catch in my throat last week at the sight of an aging man, well 
beyond the prime of life, who sat silent among boys and girls 
fresh from standard seven, and listened dully to an ill-constructed 
harangue on English literature. He was no doubt actuated by 
some iron motive of self-improvement; yet his case was pitiably 
unsatisfactory. The modicum of knowledge gained by such a man 
is permanently soured by the bitterness of its acquirement. As 
he meekly gave me his name and number at the opening of the 
lesson, I felt ashamed to direct him to his seat. 

Such a state of affairs is doubly demoralizing to the teacher. 
Why then does he serve in a night school? If a well-educated 
intelligent man has decided that the whole institution is rotten, 
why does he attempt to administer it? The question of course 
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is an unfair one and a condemnation of all society. The brick- 
layer who loathes capitalism need not lay down his tools to show 
his sincerity. He needs the wherewithal to live, and, strange as it 
may appear, this same necessity is continually knocking at the 
teacher’s door. The teacher’s salary is a disgrace to civilization 
and a mute honour to its recipient. Even a secondary school- 
master in England will gain only a little less than a second rate 
clerk. Yet he has spent a small fortune at the University and 
taken an honours degree. How can he supplement his pittance? 
Many struggle into journalism and then relinquish their teaching 
posts. Others, more noble, commerce being denied to them, pass 
weary hours in individual tuition. When for any reason this is 
unattainable, there is always the night school for a well qualified 
man. And for this he will be paid from a half a crown to four 
shillings an hour! Sometimes perhaps a trifle more, but very 
rarely. 

When a man, underpaid and fatigued, and conscious of 
capacity within him, is engaged upon a labour not of love, and 
upon material which is unduly obstinate, then that man’s position is 
surely unenviable. Yet it is the position of nearly every night 
school teacher in London to-day. I have not suggested a remedy. 
I have merely outlined in ill-chosen language a widespread com- 


plaint. It is perhaps not troublesomely articulate to-day; but it 
is at least worthy of the concern of a philanthropic public. 


ee 





1913. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE By-ELECTIONS. 


It is one of the amiable bad habits of whatever party happens 
to be in opposition to exaggerate the importance of by-elections. 
We have done it ourselves. Even had Keighley not corrected the 
West Lothian and Reading results there would have been little 
cause for Liberal despondency. No sane person ever expected 
Reading to be kept when the majority was only 99 in a straight 
fight, and when a Socialist candidature was inflicted on the con- 
stituency. As a rule it may be safely reckoned that a Labour 
candidate takes two votes from the Liberals to one from the 
Unionist ; but there is ground for the belief that this proportion 
was not maintained in Reading. The Larkin episode, and the 
supineness of the Irish executive, in face of the serious situation in 
Dublin, have undoubtedly dissatisfied many advanced Radicals, 
with the result that a good many Liberal votes went to the Labour 
man on this occasion as a protest. The actual turnover of votes 
was small; it would have been smaller had the Liberal candidate 
been a more inspiring and less erudite personality. West Lothian 
was surprisingly good. The Unionist candidate was a strong, 
local and popular man, with a gift of picturesque and audacious 
phrasing reminiscent of Mr. Lloyd George. For the first time he 
had the benefit of the Socialist vote, estimated at nearly a thou- 
sand. The Liberal candidate was absolutely unknown in the con- 
stituency, and only had 14 days in which to fight a large and not 
very convenient constituency. To have polled within 220 votes 
of the total reached by so able and favourite a man as Mr. Ure is 
an achievement which speaks volumes for the strenuous ability of 
Mr. Pratt, and the staunchness of Scottish Liberalism. It is no 
secret that the choice of Mr. Pratt was not greeted with enthusiasm 
by the Liberal Whip, whose leanings were towards the new Scottish 
Solicitor-General ; it is safe to say that had Mr. Pratt not been 
chosen, the seat would not be Liberal to-day. He is the type of 
earnest, eloquent social reformer, withal practical and indepen- 
dent, we most cordially welcome to the House of Commons. Of 
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Keighley there is little need to say much; Sir Stanley Buckmaster 
enjoys the rare distinction of having actually increased his majority 
in the face of heavy odds. 

It is possible to draw two important conclusions from these 
contests. The first is that at by-elections the personal element is 
of extraordinary importance. The removal of well-known 
Liberal candidates in Reading and West Lothian, and of an able 
Unionist candidate in Keighley, profoundly affected the result, 
while it may be confidently asserted that Mr. Pratt, Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster and Captain Wilson owe their return in considerable 
part to their own powerful personalities. 

The second conclusion is that Home Rule opinion is unshaken. 
All three results testify to that; in Keighley indeed the Home 
Rule majority is overwhelming. It is rather curious and not a 
little significant in this connection to note that since the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill, only one Liberal seat out of over 40 
contests has been lost in a straight fight, and that loss was more 
than set off by the capture of a Unionist seat in Ulster. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to 
facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other. 


THE FORGOTTEN IMPORT. 


IN the year of 1912, this country imported goods of various kinds 
(apart from gold and bullion) to the declared value of 
£744,040,631, but only exported goods valued at £598,961,130, 
leaving a balance—the difference in value between exports and 
imports, of £145,679,501, and, on the whole, this balance is a pretty 
constant amount, as will be seen by the following figures : — 


1908 1909 IQIO IQII I9QI2 
Imports ws «ee §92 624 678 680 744 
Exports ws «se 456 4690 534 556 508 


Excess of imports. 136 155 144 123 145 
all in millions of pounds sterling. 


Total imports, 1908-1912 ... «ss $3,320,713,626 
Total exports, 1908-1912... ..- $2,616,238,066 


Total excess for 5 years of imports... 4£704,475,560 


Average yearly excess for 5 years ... £140,895,112 


Now, in what way is this enormous difference between our 
imports and exports settled ? 

Of course, many would at the first glance imagine that it must 
somehow be paid for in gold. 

Let us see. The difference in the imports and exports of gold 
and bullion, in 1912, showed an excess of imports over exports of 
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£4,595,697, and it will be seen that generally even the imports of 
gold and bullion exceed our exports of the precious metals. 


This has been the case with one exception (1908) during the 
past five years, as will be seen by the following figures : — 


Imports of gold and bullion in millions of pounds sterling: 


1908 1909 IQIO IQII IQI2 
a 66 71 62 69 
Eupots law ts GD 60 64 57 64 


Excess of exports, 1908 oes ..» £6,780,784. 
Excess of imports, 1909 ae ..» $6,472,000. 
1910 on ... $6,697,864. 
IQII wie .-» £5,003,423. 
IQI2 oan .-» $4,595,602. 


Total imports in five years ... ..» 326,855,683. 
Total exports in five years ... .«» £309,007,483. 


Excess of imports 


Average for 5 years ... 


The enormous excess in value of imports over exports is ex- 
plained largely by two or three things. First of all, the goods arrive 
here plus profit, freight, etc., whilst the exports leave us without 
the full profit or any of the freight being added, so that supposing 
we calculate the ordinary amount of freight somewhere about 23% 
to 5%, we should explain about 420,000,000 to £30,000,000 of 
these totals. 

The difference between the imports and exports of gold and 
bullion may be more than explained by remembering the moneys 
which the people take with them in their foreign travels, so that 
roughly we have to find an explanation for the payment of about 
£ 120,000,000. 

Of this amount, a large amount may be settled by interests on 
our foreign investments. 

Last year, this amount was, through the Income Tax, proved 
to be at least £103,894,000, against £65,865,306 ten years ago, and 
$88,837,393 in 1908-9. 

But these figures, astounding as they are, show but a part of 
the huge increase in foreign investments brought about by the 
emigration of English capital. 

The increase would point to the scaring away of English 
capital from English fields of investments, a most sinister and 
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ominous sign of the times. One of the most important factors 
in these ebbs and flows of capital, and one that goes furthest to 
explain our solvency as a nation, is the import of fortunes. 

I had not realised how important a réle this played in our 
national economy until a few months ago. 

I was returning from India, and was discussing with some of 
my fellow passengers the investment of their fortunes. 


Of course, it is very much a matter of guess work as to how 
much that amounts to, but we may roughly assume that it is some- 
where between thirty and forty millions a year, on the average, 
coming into the country on realised fortunes of people who have 
come back to the old country to spend the remainder of their years 
in Great Britain, and how important this is to our national welfare 
it is almost impossible for anyone to exaggerate. 


It is a matter of national life and death, that the conditions of 
investments, the scarcity and safety of all kinds of investments, 
and the remuneration on such investments in this country be main- 
tained on the surest and soundest basis, or else the very life blood 
of the country, and the very power which keeps us young and virile 
will be driven away, and the country reduced to an anemic state of 
accelerated senility. 


I was talking to one gentleman about this, and he said : — 


“It used to be a very simple matter; when a man came 
back to England, he went to his bankers or solicitors, and he 
placed so much in Consols, bought so many stocks and shares, 
of various kinds, through his bankers, and then, with his solici- 
tors, he arranged for the investment of so much in mortgages, 
and so much in ground rents, then bought a suitable estate, and 
settled down as a country gentleman. 

“Now, many of these things, once favoured forms of in- 
vestment,” said my companion, “are just what one would zot 
put their money in any more, or at present, at any rate, and the 
problem I have to solve when I get to England is, what to do 
for the best with my money. 

“Tf it is put in Consols, nobody knows what will happen ; 
the depreciation in Consols is something terrific, and one never 
knows what may happen, when the extravagance of our Ex- 
chequer makes it impossible for us any longer to balance the 
national ways and means. 

“ Consols now seem like assignats one reads of in the bad 
period of French history. 

“ As to putting it in buildings, it is not to be thought of, 
and ground rents, which were once quite a favourite form of 
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investment, which were regarded as absolutely safe with a mini- 
mum of trouble, they seem just as dangerous. 


“Nothing seems safe from deliberate persecution in the 
shape of excessive taxation.” 


Now, without entering into party politics at all, it will be acknow- 
ledged how important this matter is. 

If we are to maintain our virility as a nation, if we are to go 
on as we have been going on, with scores of millions of people liv- 
ing upon these small islands, it can only be done by our attracting 
constantly to our shores capital f:.m all parts of the world, and 
especially from or r own people, and keeping it in active residence. 

As a matter of fact, what we really need to do is this ; we must 
contrive somehow or other to remain the bankers of the world, and 
to make sufficient profit on the funds which are placed at our dis- 
posal to purchase for our people the food and foreign goods which 
they need. 

If once England ceases to command the confidence of the world 
in this respect, in that day you may write on England Ichabod in 
large letters. 

We can only continue to hold our position, and to feed our vast 
and crowded population, provided that we remain a capitalistic or 
banking and manufacturing people, or else we must export half our 
population and sink to a sixth-rate agricultural people. 

Now, what will happen if all our returning merchant adven- 
turers place their investments abroad ? 

The stoppage of mortgages has already affected most disas- 
trously the building trade. 

Vast sums once lent on mortgages have been called in, and the 
moneys invested outside the United Kingdom, and we are beginning 
to see the drying up of what has been the true source of our national 
greatness, the “ forgotten import ”—the import of realised fortunes, 
and the export of those accumulations which have formed the 
country’s capital, upon the profit of which we have been living and 
growing for the last 150 years. 


WILLIAM C. EDWARDS, 
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A PLEA FOR BRITISH MEASURES. 


THE advoeates of the French Metric System of weights and 
measures give as the main inducements for its adoption— 


(1) Its decimal character ; 
(2) The Aydrometric relation which it provides between the 
units of length and weight through the medium of waver. 


(1) The advantages of decimalisation are more apparent to the 
theorist than to the practical worker. It might be a convenience, 
perhaps, to be able to express coins corresponding to pence as deci- 
mals of a shilling, but the processes of multiplication or division 
would be but little facilitated thereby ; while the impossibility of 
expressing one-third of a shilling as an even number of “ pence” 
would be a disadvantage which no amount of sub-division by 10 
would ever be able to remedy. I think that—provided the two- 
and-a-half shilling piece or “ half-crown” be abolished—the Eng- 
lish system of coinage may challenge comparison on the score of 
convenience with any other system in the world. In the same way 
the foot and its twelfth part—the inch—are, on practical grounds, 
immensely superior to the metre and centimetre. But I need not 
labour the point, since it is obvious to anyone but a decimal] enthu- 
siast that, in the ordinary affairs of life, division by 12 or 8 is 
superior to division by 10. 

(2) The Aydrometric character of a system of weights and 
measures is, perhaps, more important from a scientific than from a 
practical point of view ; but even so, it is a very great recommenda- 
tion. Whatever objection we may raise to the French Metric system 
on the score of its decimal character, we can have nothing but ad- 
miration for the simple hydrometric relation which it has provided 
in the declaration that “a cubic centimetre of water weighs one 
gramme.” It would be ungenerous and absurd to dispute the beauty 
of this arrangement ; and my chief object in the present paper is to 
show that we are within an ace of having an equally good hydro- 
metric relation in our own system of weights and measures, and to 
plead for the very slight adjustment which would convert approxi- 
mation into exactitude. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT. 


There are 277°274 cubic inches in a gallon, and a gallon of 
water weighs ten pounds. In other words, 277°274 cubic inches of 
water weigh 160 ounces. 

From this we may deduce the weight of 1728 cubic inches (or 
a cubic foot) of water. We shall find that one cubic foot of water 
weighs 997°1364 ounces. 

This is something like a very good hydrometric relation; for, 
if our result had only come out as 1,000 ounces instead of 997, we 
should have been able to say that a cube of water measuring *1 
inch in each direction weighed exactly one ounce. 

As it is, to obtain a satisfactory hydrometric relation between 
length and weight, we must either make the foot a trifle longer, or 
reduce the ounce in the proportion of 997 to 1,000. To alter the 
foot (and the inch) by even the minute amount required would, in 
view of the extreme accuracy of modern measurements of length, 
be a matter of considerable difficulty. It would probably be easier 
to make the adjustment in the measurement of weight, even though 
it would be more drastic, amounting to as much as three one- 
thousandth parts. But the extreme accuracy which is demanded in 
many cases in the estimation of length is, as a rule, not so necessary 
when we are dealing with a question of weight; and a variation 
in the pound would produce far less disturbing effect than a much 
smaller one in the foot. 

Let us assume, then, that the necessary reduction has been 
made in ounce and pound. We shall then have 1 cubic foot of 
water weighs 1,000 ounces (hydrometric). 


THE “ VOL.” 


An interesting deduction may be made from this relation. 
Conceive a cube measuring 4 feet in each direction. It will contain 
64 cubic feet ; and if, for convenience, we call such a cube a “ vol,” 
we shall have 1 “vol” of water weighs 64,000 ounces; or 4,000 
pounds (there being 16 ounces in a pound); or 2 tons (taking 2,000 
pounds to the ton, as we ought). 

Now, if we reduce the gallon as well as the pound, a gallon of 
water will still weigh 10 pounds, and hence we see that our “ vol” 
will contain 400 gallons, as well as 64 cubic feet. Here, then, we 
have a large unit of mass, the “vol” (= 64 cubic feet = 400 gal- 
lons), equally applicable to dry or liquid measurements. 


ROUND NUMBERS. 


Reference has already been made to a ton of 2,000 pounds (as 
against the usual English 2,240). This “short” ton is already 
largely used on the North American continent. 
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The use of round numbers in the larger derived units has much 
to recommend it; and so the ton of 2,000 pounds may well be fol- 
lowed by the mile of 5,000 feet (instead of 5,280), and the acre of 
40,000 square feet (instead of 43,560). In the last case there is the 
further advantage that the area could be represented by a square 
measuring 200 feet along each side. 


THE “ TUMBLER.” 


Just as there are 16 ounces in a pound, so there are 16 half- 
pints in a gallon. We may well dispense with such names as 
“ quart,” “ pint,” “ gill,” and adopt the half-pint or “ ¢umdler,” as 
the smaller unit of liquid measure. And so with a little adjustment 
and simplification our grand old British system of weights and 
measures may bid a lasting defiance to the new-fangled and un- 
practical arrangement known as the French Metric system, which 
certain enthusiastic theorists are trying to force upon us. I will 
conclude with 


THE COMPLETE TABLE. 


12 inches = I foot 16 ounces = I pound 
5,000 feet = I mile | 2,000 pounds = 1 ton 
40,000 sq. feet = I acre 16tumblers = 1 gallon 
64 cubic feet = 1 vol 400 gallons = 1 vol 


IMM) S. ALLEN. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The title of the latest volume of the interesting and valuable 
series known as the Library of Historic Theology,’ as its author 
points out, does not agree exactly at first sight with its contents, 
which turn entirely on the question of language. But this question 
has been raised by excavations in Egypt, and, purely literary as 
it may seem, is in reality archeological in its origin. Looking at 
it in the light of the different finds of the last thirty years, Pro- 
fessor Naville forces us to the conclusion that “the oldest docu- 
ments of Hebrew literature have been written neither in the Hebrew 
language, nor with the Hebrew script, but in the idiom, and with 
the characters of the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, namely Babylonian 
cuneiform.” This is not all, for the line thus taken brings the 
author back to the old traditional view about the authorship of 
several books of Scripture, and, from a sincere conviction based on 
facts, to a belief in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the importance of such a conclu- 
sion on the part of such an authority: it remains only to refer 
students and others—for the book is “ intended for the public, and 
not for scholars only ”—to the pages in which the contention is 
worthily upheld. 


“ Faith,” says Dr. Stowell, “is an active principle in the main 
problem of which philosophy and ethics are only particular appli- 
cations. Philosophy speaks in terms of pure thought, its aim be- 
ing the unity of thought with itself. Ethics speaks in terms of 
thought and volition combined, its aim being the unity of thought 
with action. Religion speaks in terms of thought, volition, and 
spirit combined. . . . It presents the unity of thought and conduct 
as a process of the perfecting of man.” The volume in which he 
develops his theme? is well worth study: the author insists upon 


hes <r of the Old Testament: Was the Old Testament written 
in Hebrew?” (Library of Historic Theology.) By Edouard Naville, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.S.A. London: Robert Scott. 

2. “Faith and Reality.” By J. Hilton Stowell, M.A.. DD. London: 
Robert Scott. 
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the reality and inevitability of faith—as “a discovery as well as 
a venture,” “not only a quest, but a conquest ”—and arrives at the 
conclusion that “the principle of faith in the sense of a working 
union of the finite person with the Infinite Person is in the last 
resort the interpretative principle of all knowledge and all ex- 
perience whatsoever.” 


Dr. Abbott publishes in a cheap form® three Chapters that are 
to be incorporated later on as Appendices in the volume that will 
form Section II. of “ The Fourfold Gospel” (Part X. of his “ Dia- 
tessarica”). The subjects dealt with are “ Nazarene and Nazo- 
rean,” “The Disciple that was ‘known unto the High Priest,’” 
and “ The Interpretation of Early Christian Poetry”; and the 
author invites criticism that may enable him to correct errors or 
obscurities before incorporating the discussions in the larger 
volume. 


The new volume of the Rationalist Press Association Annual‘ 
contains an interesting (but unproductive) correspondence between 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Captain Stansbury on the subject 
of the latter’s recent book, “In Quest of Truth.” “At present,” 
writes the former, “it seems to me that the conclusions that one 
comes to depend upon fundamental temperament as much as upon 
brain,” and probably we must be content to leave it at that. 
Amongst other articles are a contribution by Prof. Ernst Haeckel 
on “ Fifty Years of Anthropology,” and another by Professor Sir 
E. A. Schafer on “ The Origin of Life.” 


It is difficult to know how to approach Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonners monograph on “ The Christian Hell.”> But for the 
seriousness of the author’s purpose, and the presumed necessity for 
the work even in this century of grace, it might be put down merely 
as a fascinating study of the grotesque. For with its alluring 
illustrations it is nothing less. It is difficult to share the feelings 
of the writer, who describes herself as having felt, while preparing 
the book, “ absolutely overwhelmed and sickened by the intermin- 
able repetition of ferocious exultations at the pain and sorrow 
supposed to await the majority of the human race.” Rather is it 
possible to sympathize with her when she refers to the fact that in 
some cases, where the process of cleaning the church walls has 
revealed a “doom” picture, it has been quickly re-hidden under 


3. “Miscellanea Evangelica (I.)” By Edwin A. Abbott. Cambridge 
University Press. 
. “The R.P.A. Annual and Ethical Review for the year 1914.”” Edited 
by Charles A. Watts. London: Watts and Co. 
. The Christian Hell from the First to the Twentieth Century.” By 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. London: Watts and Co. 
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whitewash. “The authorities clearly felt,” she says, “that these 
early representations of the torments of the wicked were more 
likely to excite hilarity than fear in the minds of people to-day.” 
Exactly. And it is difficult to imagine that the same danger did 
not exist all those hundreds of years ago—when the sense of 
humour, perhaps, was essentially robuster, or more barbaric, than 
it is in the twentieth century. Still, the warrant of fact is all 
against the belief that no harm has been done—or is being done— 
by trading on “ The Surpassing Horror of the Christian Idea”; 
and, even if it be difficult to follow Mrs. Bonner to the limit of her 
conclusions in every case, this will not detract from the interest of 
the little volume as a whole. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


“Travels Without Baedeker,”? by Mr. Ardern Beaman, is the 
record of an unconventional tour in the Near East. The author, a 
young Anglo-Indian, determined to see the most of the world on 
his way home for the modest sum of forty-one pounds sterling. He 
commenced by travelling second-class from Bombay to Suez on a 
small steamer belonging to a foreign line. This was luxurious com- 
pared to the means of transport subsequently adopted. From Suez 
to Cairo the author, and an old school-fellow whom he had picked 
up, travelled third-class with Bedoueens and Bashibazouks as com- 
panions. The longer journey from Cairo to Luxor and back in 
similar fashion was more trying. Alexandria was visited in the 
same manner and the voyage to Jaffa was performed “steerage.” As 
may be imagined, Mr. Beaman’s experiences were unusual. He is 
in a position to tell us how the other half travel. This record may 
be compared to “A Tramp in Spain,” and other books of like 
nature, the authors of which really see the world as it is, and not 
from the windows of trains de luxe and palace hotels. Mr. Beaman 
writes with quiet humour, and does not try to be funny. 


“ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,”? by Mr. Stephen 
Graham, is a work of widely different character in its appeal to the 
devout. It, too, however, is a record of the unconventional. The 


1. ‘* Travels without Baedeker.”” By Ardern Beaman. London: John 
Lane. New York: John Lane Company. Toronto: Bell and Cockburn. 1913. 

2. ‘* With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.”’ By Stephen Graham. With 
38 illustrations from photographs by the author, and a map. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited. 1913. 
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author travelled with the pilgrims, himself a pilgrim. It is an ex- 
perience which is probably unique, and certainly has never before 
been put into print. And it has this advantage, that the author 
took his mission seriously. Jerusalem, as he says, is a place of dis- 
illusion, for the tourist who would like to feel himself a pilgrim. 
Mr. Graham was a pilgrim by conviction. He did not pursue this 
course for copy. For him, as for the Russian peasant, it was a new 
road and a new Jerusalem. It was a faith which proved great 
enough for all the horrors of an overcrowded tramp steamer and the 
hardships of the road. One does not know whether to admire these 
folk for their courage, or to pity them for their ignorance. In any 
case, we have here a picture which is vividly drawn; a description 
of a phase which is, perhaps, the most significant thing in Russian 
peasant life to-day. In this story, as Mr. Graham truly says, lies a 
great national epic. Portions of this work have already appeared 
in the English Review and Harper's Magazine. It is profusely 
illustrated. 


“The Tour of a Socialist Round the World,”* by Mr. Walter 
Wolston Moodie, differs from most other travel literature, inas- 
much as the point of view is that of an ethical Socialist, who 
observes the peoples, their conditions and opinions, religious, poli- 
tical and otherwise, from his own point of view. The author’s 
observations are confined to Canada, the United States, Japan, 
China, India, and England. These he sums up in the last chapter, 
entitled “Socialism: The New Religion.” The most obvious 
general characteristic Mr. Moodie found was the old bondage in 
which obsolete religions, old ideals, old modes of thought, and old 
ways of doing things, keep people from progressing as rapidly and 
as satisfactorily as they might. This characteristic, he asserts, is 
less marked in the British Isles than elsewhere, although an obsolete 
religion blocks the way, and still exercises a baneful influence on 
the mental and material progress of the people. 

The author’s criticisms upon Americans and American institu- 
tions is the most bitter and outspoken it has been our lot to en- 
counter. For most, no doubt, there is some justification, but from 
our own knowledge of Americans and American literature, they 
appear to be too sweeping and too hasty, and they certainly are too 
harshly expressed. In some instances his observations are actually 
offensive. We do not suppose this is intentional We like nothing 
better than straight talk, but that lack of geod manners which is so 
frequently conspicuous with Socialist writers and speakers defeats 
its own object, and injures their cause more than they appreciate. 


. The Tour of a Socialist Round the World.” By Walter Wolston 
Moodie. London: A. C. Fifield. 1913. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


This is not the first time that Mr. Jacks has demanded—and 
deserved—a special meed of gratitude from a wider circle than, 
perhaps, is opened to him by the somewhat austere appearance of 
the journal with which his name is particularly associated. In 
“ All Men are Ghosts,”? we have a collection of stories which are 
excellent in themselves, excellently told, and will bear, moreover, 
unlimited rumination. They may be read for the “ story,” and it 
is well: they may be read for their humour and their satire, and 
their shrewd appraisement of men and things, or they may be read 
for their clear, incisive “ style”—and it is well: or they may be 
read for all these things together, and for many others—which is 
to say that they may be read for none of them—and there is a joy- 
fulness about them, and a mystery, that can but charm the imagi- 
nation and attract the mind. The very names of his characters 
are a delight—Panhandle, Dr. Phippeny Piecraft, the Rev. John 
Scattergood, D.D., deserve to live for ever. So, for that matter, 
should Farmer Jeremy—who, by the way, would appear to be one 
exception to the universal statement propounded by the title to the 
volume. And Farmer Jeremy’s philosophy is inimitable—the 
fact that it is not confined to Farmer Jeremy requires a more subtle 
explanation than mere mimicry. Eminently a book to be read: 
and then to be read again. 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,”? by Mr. Hall Caine, is an ab- 
normally long-winded story with the slenderest of plots. O’Neill, 
a coarse-grained parvenu, determined to marry his only child, Mary, 
to the profligate young Lord Raa, and contrived to effect his pur- 
pose through a time-serving bishop and a doddering priest. Mary, a 
convent-bred girl, shrank from the physical obligations of matri- 
mony, and, as a consequence, ere long her husband took unto him- 
self a mistress. There had been a boy and girl attachment between 
her and Martin Conrad. At the psychological moment Martin 
came on the scene with the prestige of a successful Arctic explorer, 
Mary’s starved heart cried out for love, and the inevitable hap- 
pened. She dies of consumption, brought on by a chill, while her 
lover is returning from an Arctic voyage. Had she wished it, she 
might have divorced her husband, and married her lover, for, in the 
eyes of the Church to which the pair belonged, her marriage to the 
peer might have been set aside on the grounds of being 7a/um, non 
consummatum. But she preferred to “ throw her cap over the wind- 
mill,” as the French say. Mr. Hall Caine writes with deadly 
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1. ‘All Men are Ghosts.” By L. P. Jacks. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

: “The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” By Hall Caine. London: 
Heinemann. 
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earnestness of purpose, but the result is disappointing. His psy- 
chology is crude, and, as regards the Catholic Church, his know- 
ledge is both superficial and inaccurate. Why, O why, did he not 
submit his manuscript to an expert in such matters ? 


“ Sinister Street,”* by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, is the first half 
of a complete story, the concluding volume of which is to appear in 
January or February next. The volume before us, in the jargon of 
publishers, would be described as “ full weight ”—in fact, nearly 
twice the length of the average novel of to-day, and reminiscent of 
the more spacious times of Dickens and Thackeray. “ The tradi- 
tion of the English novel,” writes the author in his dedicatory letter, 
“has always favoured length and leisure; nor do I feel that my 
study of French and Russian literature leads me to strain after 
brevity.” Here we have the career of Charles Michael Saxby Fane 
from the nursery to the eve of his matriculation at Oxford. With 
his career is strangely interwoven that of his sister, Stella, who, after 
long study in Germany, becomes a highly-talented pianist. On both 
children, aristocrats on the mother’s, as well as their father’s side, 
rests the ban sinister. The manner in which “ Mr. Fane” reveals to 


them the secret of their birth is cynical in its frankness : —“ Lord 
Saxby has died in the Transvaal of enteric fever, and I think you 
both ought to know that Lord Saxby was your father. . . . You 


must not blame him, because he wanted to marry me always, but 
Lady Saxby would not divorce him. I daresay she had a right to 
nurse her injury. She lives in an old Scotch castle. Your father 
gave up nearly all his time to me. That was why you were alone 
so much. You must forgive me for that, if you can... . I was 
always so dreadfully worried over the way in which I had spoilt 
his life that when he thought he ought to go and fight for his 
country I could not bear to dissuade him.” But the news of their 
illegitimacy scarcely surprised them, for they had already surmised 
that a mystery overhung their birth. “Sinister Street” is a fine 
artistic achievement, and we shall look forward to the sequel. 


“The Turkish Outlaw,”* by Mr. Percy Green, opens with the 
deathbed of Mahomet II., who, to avoid the dangers of a disputed 
succession, bids his son, Sultan Bayzeid, slay his brother. The 
latter escapes the fate reserved for him by timely flight from Brusa, 
the ancient capital of Turkey in Asia Minor. Rezmi, the spy, ob- 
tains access to Niobi, the queen who had been ousted from the Sul- 
tan’s favour by a younger and lovelier rival, fans her jealousy into 
flame, and then induces her to undertake a political mission. At 
the rifling of the Rabbi’s hidden treasures, she meets Father Capis- 


. Sinister Street.’”” By Compton Mackenzie. London: Martin Secker. 
4. “The Turkish Outlaw.’”? By Percy Green. London: Everett and Co. 
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trano, the implacable foe of Mohamedanism. The story is a network 
of intrigues about the custody of Prince Jem, who, when throw- 
ing himself on the protection of d’Aubusson, the Grand Master of 
Rhodes, found himself a prisoner. We do not propose to go further 
into the plot, the lines of which follow history pretty closely. It is 
a relief to read a spirited story like this after the mass of decadent 
rubbish which so often nowadays passes for fiction. 


In “ Fortune’s Frown,”* Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton carries his 
readers straight from the May-day merrymakings in the Strand to 
Flanders, whose people were straining to throw off the Spanish 
yoke, which had grown intolerable under Philip II. and the Duke of 
Alva. Edmund Tyrrell, an officer of Queen Elizabeth’s Guard, 
learns from the death-bed confession of Lady Tyrrell, whom he 
had hitherto regarded as his mother, that he is the long lost child 
of Antony van Heim, at one time the richest merchant in F landers—- 
stolen by her, in revenge for having been jilted, from a nurse at the 
Kasteel. Furnished with a passport from the great Queen, he pro- 
ceeds to Ghent, falls foul of some soldiers, fights a duel with Cap- 
tain Albert van Heim, and meanwhile meets and woos Claudia 
Lamont, the lovely orphan ward of Lorenz van Heim. Edmund 
is a prisoner in the Citadel of Antwerp when the citizens are in open 
revolt against the Spaniards. To the Citadel Claudia is brought 
in a swoon. With graphic touches the author describes the awful 
scenes of butchery and torture that were enacted by the triumphant 
soldiery. “Fortune’s Frown” is a fine novel of “the cape and 
sword” school, and assuredly is destined to find favour with the 
reading public. 


In “ The Sky-Line,”* by Miss Ethel Canning, Claude Islay so 
greatly offends his father by absolutely refusing to become a solici- 
tor that he is forbidden to use any longer his patronymic when he 
enters on the study of medicine. We are surprised that he tamely 
acquiesced in this outrageous behest, which no court of law could 
enforce. Some seven years later we find him a full-blown M.D., 
with a big reputation and a moderate practice, his younger sister, 
Joan, keeping house for him. Lambert, a scampish cousin who is 
willing to marry either Joan or her elderly sister, Beatrice—a 
cattish personage—helps to keep Claude’s irascible father embit- 
tered against his son. Islay pédve is taken seriously ill, and the 
doctors despair of the case. Claude, however, comes to the rescue, 
and saves the old man’s life, but he cannot forgive until a parson 
has shown him that it is his plain duty to do so. The best of the 
story lies in the episode of the mad violinist, who had been locked 
in the church during a hurricane. 

5. ‘Fortune’s Frown” By John Bloundelle-Burton. London: Everett 


and Co. 
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Fifteen chatty papers on various topics that are discussed in 
the press, the street, and the club make up “ With a Stick and a 
Pipe,”’ by Mr. L. Harlingford North. A few extracts will serve to 
show that their author has a pretty turn for epigram. Thus, from 
“ Are English Women good Wives?” “If our High School girls 
are taught nothing to qualify them for home life and motherhood, 
neither are those emanating from the Board Schools.” Again, “ The 
savage of the prairie is truer to the animal, the savage of the pave- 
ment is falser to the man.” As regards woman’s dress, “ Would it 
be wasting time to point out, at this juncture, that the Juno of the 
Romans, also called Matrona, was generally veiled from head to 
foot, and that the matrons of Rome adopted the symbolic draping 
of the statue, deeming it indecent in any married woman to expose 
any part of her body but the face?” “ Does Refinement Pay?” 
deals with Dr. Johnson’s dictum that “ life will not bear refinement. 
You must do as other people do.” “The dull deadly vapours of 
trade, the gospel of utilitarianism, the adoration of the Golden Calf 
—are amongst the factors which have much to answer for in connec- 
tion with the part they have played in undermining some of the 
best qualities of the English race.” This, alas, is doubly true 
nowadays. These light essays form very agreeable reading for 
spare moments. 


“ Masks,”*® by Mr. Brandon Fleming, deals with the secret of 
manufacturing a long distance gun for use in aerial warfare, and 
the unscrupulous efforts of a Power hostile to England to obtain 
possession of it. Leonard Mervyn, in the opening of the story, had 
just been admitted to the great secrets of his uncle’s firm. Although 
both Lord Mervyn and his most intimate chum, a retired member of 
the Secret Service, had warned him against women, he must needs 
go and propose that very day for the hand of Margot Eyrle, who 
was under suspicion of being a German spy. Shortly 
afterwards, the designs of this gun are missing from Lord 
Mervyn’s safe; Leonard is suspected, and treated as an out- 
cast. After a few ineffective attempts to track the thief, he joins 
a bogus secret society, and undertakes to hunt down the man in 
Paris who is masquerading as himself. Now begins a series of 
amazing adventures, each more startling than its predecessor, into 
which we do not propose to follow him. The plot is novel, the 
treatment ingenious, and the denouement will come as a surprise to 
the most seasoned reader of fiction. In short, it is a rattling good 
story. 

Whether regarded from the wide field it covers, or from the 
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deep insight and critical acumen displayed by its author, “ Saggi 
di Letteratura Inglese,”® by Federico Oliviero, is a striking instance 
of the great and growing importance attached to the study of our 
foremost writers by the cultured Italians of to-day. Chaucer bor- 
rowed one of his most delightful tales from Boccaccio, Surrey and 
Wyatt, and a host of others, the sonnet form from Petrarch, our 
classic dramatists many of their plots from Italian sources, and 
Milton composed Italian poems. The scope of Signor Oliviero’s 
work may be gathered to some extent from the titles of his essays, 
viz.: “The Italian poetry of Milton, Wordsworth, and Italy, 
Dante and Coleridge, Coleridge and German Literature, Walter 
Scott’s translation of Gétz von Berlichingen, Leigh Hunt, and his 
Studies of the Divine Comedy, Dante and Shelley, Land- 
scape in Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads.” There are papers, 
too, on Meredith, Henley, Beddoes, Arthur Symons, Rossetti, and 
others. It is impossible, within the limits of a short notice, to more 
than touch upon the external features of this important work, in 
which German thoroughness is illumined by a delicacy of insight 
which seems to be a special gift among the Latin races. We wish 
this work every success. 





POETRY. 


From “ Pantoia,”' by Mr. H. S. Vere Hodge, we select the fol- 
lowing poem, entitled “ Father and Son ” : — 


“In the grave my son is sleeping, 
Dearest of the dear. 

Not to hear his mother weeping 
In her chamber drear, 

I go forth in silence, keeping 
Back the needful tear. 


Lone I wander in the garden 
By the April lawn, 

Praying for my heart to harden 
When the wound is torn. 

O, my God, this anguish pardon ! 
He was my first-born. 


These pathetic stanzas, beautiful as they are, hardly, however, ex- 
9. “Saggi di Letteratura Inglese.”” Di Federico Oliviero. Bari: 


Giuseppe Laterza e figli. 
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hibit the higher and more sustained flights of Mr. Hodge’s muse. 
The sonnet sequence—“ The Flying Man ”—which is the first poem 
on aviation thet it has fallen to our lot to read—irrespective of the 
novelty of the subject, interests us most. Mr. Hodge is the poet of 
the Medway, and to its description he devotes “ The Floods,” and 
“ The Medway in September ”—both among the best poems in this 
collection. 


“On the Face of a Star,” by Mr. James A. Mackereth, is a 
small but notable collection by an author who has long since made 
his mark in the domain of poetry. “A Skylark of Spring,” which 
first appeared in the Westminster Review, is a splendid lyric out- 
burst. From it we quote, almost at random, two stanzas : — 


“He hath heard a swift summons that leaps down the dream- 
dazzled sky, 
That man’s curbed heart can hear not ; 
He is thrilled with the throb of the world; he is one with the cry 
Of the tempest that fear not. 


O Life! for a singer whose song is as sunlight serene, 
Undimmed of doubt’s warning 

As thine, daring voyager, dancing o’er mist-realms terrene 
On the mounts of the morning! ” 


“ The Exile” strikes a deep note of yearning for Lough Maree : — 


“Oh! I'll reach a tender hand into the gloaming, 
And I’1l touch ye o’er the breadth of all the sea, 

Peggy Roolan, till the living love comes homing 
And the memory of me. 


Ah, not till all the lonely years are over 
Shall my loneliness be parted from your face, 
Till I lay me ’neath the moonlight and the clover 
In a lorn green place.” 


“Hymn to Life” is a very noble poem, proving how much more 
effective rhythm, when handled by a master, can be than rhyme. 
Mr. J. A. Mackereth is certainly to be reckoned among the very best 
of our minor poets, and each of his volumes shows a noteworthy 
advance on its predecessor, and gives promise that some day he 
may climb to the heighths of Parnassus. 


Though the influence of our XVIIth century school of religious 
poets is observable in the greater number of poems which make up 
“ Glimpses of the Unseen,”* yet in two at least among them, viz., in 


2. **On the Face of a Star.”” By James A. Mackereth. London: Long- 


mans, Green, and Co. ; 
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“ The Heart has Reasons Reason does not Know,” and in “ Hymn 
to the Eternal Son,” traces of Francis Thompson may be discerned. 
Thus, in the first-mentioned : — 


“ The tender heart with every sense is quick, 
For nerves of knowledge cover 
The eager, throbbing lover : 
The clever reason halts in darkness thick, 
Or feels through mire for rock with footstep slow. 
‘ The heart has reasons reason does not know.’” 


In the second : — 


“ Forgive me when I quench the kindling thought of thee, 
Not willing Thou should’st reign, 
Pushing Thee back again, 

That, darkly, I may glut desire more greedily ! ” 


The idea is obviously the same as the lett motiv of “ The Hound of 
Heaven.” The plagiarism, if plagiarism it be, is quite unconscious. 
“A Lonely Heaven” and “The Flower” are the finest of the 
author’s sonnets, all of which are unusually good. Of the lighter 
poems, “ Margot and I” best lends itself to quotation. 


“In the fair, wild garden-land 

Walk we, dreaming—hand-in-hand— 
You of what may come to pass, 

I, of what is gone, alas! 

So the past and future meet 

When I walk with Margot sweet.” 


“ Glimpses of the Unseen” is marked by ardent piety, artistic re- 
straint, and careful technique. 


In a singularly modest Preface, Mr. Reginald Rogers gives his 
reasons for publishing “ Wild Flowers,’* which is admittedly a 
juvenile production. It would be insincere not to state at once that 
the prentice hand is discernible in the majority of the poems, but 
all, to their praise, be it said, are marked by absolute sincerity. 
The pieces we like best are “Imagination and Reality,” and 
“Blind.” Let Mr. Rogers take heart of grace and persevere in woo- 
ing his muse, and then, perhaps, at some future day, he may present 
us with a collection which will merit unqualified praise. 


Poems suggested by paintings, travels, the reading of English 
classics, and ardent patriotism, form the greater part of “ Moods of 


4. ‘* Wild Flowers.”” By Reginald Rogers. London: Heath, Cranton, 
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the Moment,”* by “a Bachelor.” A marked feature in this elegantly 
got-up volume is the illustrations. As the artist’s name is absent, 
we shall probably be correct in ascribing them to the poet himself. 
The introductory stanzas strike a pathetic note. Thus : — 


“ This volume here, 

Of moods and fancies, and of passing thought 
To me is dear. 

A little bud, with roots intwining deep, 

Whose sap from out my inner life is brought : 
An only child that I from death would keep.” 


“ Sunset in the Indian Ocean ” is a fine example of descriptive verse. 
We should like to quote it in full, but the space at our disposal ad- 
mits only of the concluding lines : — 


“O theatre of God! who shifts the scenes, 

For wingéd glory melts from hue to hue— 

To pink and amethyst, and vivid greens, 

And chasms through the clouds—profoundest blue. 
O fleeting pageant! vision fading fast ! 

Wilt thou be gone, and leave it dark at last ?” 


Taken as a whole, this volume is considerably above the average of 
minor verse. 


In his dedication of “Flemish Tales,”’* Mr. J. Redwood- 
Anderson has— 
“meshed in song— 

Some of the Fleming’s patience and his tears, 

Some of the love that calls 

To the village festivals, 

Some of the faith that makes him strong, 

Some of the hope that lights his shadowy years.” 


The five tales which make up the collection are, for the most part, 
composed in ten-line stanzas ending with an alexandrine. An 
indescribably weird sadness broods over these annals of the humbler 
folk, and, indeed, from one tale alone, ie. “ Blind Love,” is the 
tragic note absent. In it a blind fiddler falls in love with a hunch- 
backed girl, whose sole charm lay in her marvellous voice. This is 
the author’s cynical comment on the idyll : — 


“ We sit and dream, blind beggars, day by day— 
If there be one, of whom we shall not say, 
‘ Had I but seen ere I had made my vows!’ 


. Moods of the Moment.” By ‘A Bachelor.”” London: Heath, 
Cranton, and Ouseley. 
6. ‘Flemish Tales.”” By J. Redwood-Anderson. London: George Allen 
and Co. 
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One all unlike the lady of my lay— 
Come show it me! and I will make carouse, 
And take a worthy wife unto my widowed house.” 


“In de Snoek” is remarkable for its description of the penitent 
pilgrims at the kermesse at Furnes, which recalls a similar scene in 
Rodenbach’s “Le Carilloneur.” The ghastliest tale of all is 
“ Andreas Van Till”—the miller who tied the lover of his dead 
wife to the van of a windmill, and set the mill working till the 
victim was done to death. “Flemish Tales” is, without doubt, a 
work of sombre genius, gripping and intense. 


“ Of heat I plained, was therefore chidden ; 
My love knows no excess of heat; 
How should she know when sunbeams beat, 
Who for four lustres has been hidden,— 


Where sunbeams beat, and all unbidden 
Are frosts and winds which work deceit ? 

Of heat I plained, was therefore chidden ; 
My love knows no excess of heat ; 


In zone where Phoebus’ car’s not ridden 
By one no novice in conceit, 
When, by no ineffectual cheat 

The tangled cirrhi are bestridden 

Of heat I plained, was therefore chidden.” 


Remembering the havoc wrought by the dour, fanatical adherents 
of Calvin, we deprecate the sentiment expressed by Mr. McCly- 
mont’ in “ At the Table of the Lord”: — 


“ When, when, O Lord, shall that day come 
é And Calvin’s Church expand ?” 


“ Holy Innocents” is a good ballad in the old style. We like the 
playful triolet entitled “The Love of Rose.” For “ Hera in the 


Hesperides,” the author has chosen a stately metre. Although{34\°) { 


somewhat heavy in parts, the volume makes pleasant reading. 


4] 
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